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PREFACE. 



^HE apology id^^ perhaps be deemed ne- 
cessary in offering to the public a tale which 
can not be true. Truth, or the semblance of 
truth, is now deemed essential in works of 
fiction ; the reign of the Arabian Nights is 
over, and allegory has long ceased to in- 
terest, except in the classic works of Addi- 
son, and his contemporaries. Aware of the 
prejudice against impossibilities, and partici- 
pating in it strongly myself, I would gladly 
have avoided any collision with spirits and 
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talismans, had I been able, without their 
aid, to give Noureddin the knowledge he 
desires. But how could fore-knowledge be 
possessed by him in the natural order of 
things? He might, indeed, have dreamed 
that he possessed it, and the convenient sen- 
tence, " he awoke, and behold it was a 
dream," might have ended the story, and 
reconciled the difficulty. But I own my- 
self to be weary of dreams which no fme. 
ever did, or could dream ; and, therefore, in 
balancing the two equal impossibilities of 
dreaming a volume, or receiving a talisman, 
I gave the preference to the latter. 

The rest of the story, it is hoped, will be 
thought natural ; unless it be objected that 
Noureddin is too learned^ and Fatima too 
good for their country. But how little is 
even now known of the domestic habits and 
manners of the Turks. Scarcely any two 
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travellers agree in their accounts of the lead- 
ing features of their character. One will 
depict them as devoid of every good quality^ 
another as possessing them all ; one declares 
the women to be slaves> another reverses the 
picture, and represents them as domestic 
tyrants, the supreme and uncontrolled mis- 
tresses of their supposed lords. If such be 
the contradictory accounts conveyed to us of 
modem Turkey, who shall say what was the 
state of society there three centuries ago ? 
History tells us, indeed, of the renown of 
Soleyman the Magnificent, whose fleets and 
armies were the terror of Christendom, and 
who was the liberal patron of learning, even 
when he found it amongst those whom his 
religion taught him to despise as Infidels. 
Of the manners of the people, however, we 
know little ; but when such was the taste of 
the court, it is scarcely to be supposed that 
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some portion of the spirit of research^ and of 
the chivalrous character of the age did not 
descend to the humbler classes of society. 
I have ventured to suppose it was so ; and if 
I be mistaken, I must request the indulgence 
of the reader for the error. 
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CHAPTER I. 

When the Turkish Empire flourished under 
Soleyman the Magnificent^ there lived in 
Constantinople^ a young merchant^ named 
Noureddin^ who was left by his father, heir 
to his wealth and unsullied name, at an early 
age, before the rash enthusiasm of youth had 
subsided into the temperate ardour of man- 
hood. Endowed with a good understanding, 
and of an amiable disposition, he appeared, 
however, to have learned to moderate his 
desires; he sought only such pleasures as 
were suited to his age and fortune, and the 
world applauded the prudence of his conduct. 
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Having been brought up with kindness^ he 
wept over the grave of his father with the 
sincere grief of filial affection; for many 
days he refused to be comforted, and when, 
at length, his friends prevailed upon him to 
listen to their consolations, it was only to 
answer them with fresh bursts of sorrow. 
But time, the great soother of human a£Bic- 
tions, by degrees calmed his grief, and he 
once more returned to his accustomed occu- 
pations. 

For some months, nothing occurred to 
Noureddin, to disturb his tranquillity; the 
day was spent in attending to the details of 
commerce, and the night brought with it the 
refreshing repose of innocence* He was 
neither exempt from care, nor oppressed by 
it; and as the sweet predominated over the 
bitter in his cup of life, he felt pleased with 
the present, and looked forward to the future 
with delight. Hope, the companion of youth, 
consoled him for any temporary disappoint- 
ment with the assurance that events would 
soon become more favourable ; and thus, in 
contemplating the imaginary blessings he 
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expected one day to possess^ he had a never- 
failing resource against any present calamity. 
Amongst the novelties which at this time 
attracted the inhabitants of Constantinople^ 
was a Dervise, who pretended to unveil the 
secrets of futurity, and give to all who con* 
suited him, a knowledge of the fortunes 
which awaited them. He offered to disclose 
the happiness or misery of future years, 
which Providence has wisely concealed ; and 
so numerous were the applicants to obtain 
this dangerous knowledge, that the quarter of 
the city in which he liv^d was crowded with 
the idle and curious, from dawn till sunset. 
No age or rank seemed exempt from the 
delusion. The merchant, grown grey in traf- 
fic, consulted the man of fate, ere he em- 
barked his property for a foreign port ; and 
the Vizier dared not rejoice in his master's 
favour, until he had learnt from the seer bow 
long he should enjoy it. Of course, in the 
multitude of predictions, some were correct ; 
the fame of the Dervise Kishcah grew higher 
in proportion, and his powers of divination 
became the theme of wonder and admiration 
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from the crowded bazar to the secluded 
recesses of the Seraglio. But the triumphs 
of man are fleeting, and often snatched away 
at the very moment of enjoyment ! Thus, 
while the Dervise was hailed as the messen- 
ger of Heaven by the people he had deceived, 
the cold hand of death was already stretched 
over him, and waited but the appointed time 
to accomplish his destruction. 

It happened, that amongst the crowd of 
eager inquirers into futurity, was a Moldavian 
Janizary. Being ordered with" his comrades 
to prepare to march to the Hungarian frontier, 
he naturally desired to learn the fate that 
awaited him amidst the chances of war, and 
for this purpose bent his steps towards the 
abode of Kishcah. The seer was seated on 
a mat before his dwelling, the centre of a 
wide circle of spectators, who, awed by his 
sanctity, dared not approach nearer than the 
prescribed limits. 

The crowd made way, and the Janizary 
accosting the Dervise with a low obeisance, 
asked permission to consult him. 

Having received a sign of acquiescence, 
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the Janizary advanced within the open space, 
to the edge of the mat on which the prophet 
was seated ; here he made a second prostra- 
tion, still lower than before, and then waited 
in respectful silence. 

"Speak," said the Dervise, in a harsh 
tone, "speak; thou who wouldst read the 
decrees of fate ; what is thy desire ?" 

"My desire," replied the soldier, "is that 
you would inform me of the destiny which 
awaits me in the field of battle. The Sultan 
has ordered a chosen band of Janizaries, of 
which I am one, to march against the infidels. 
We depart to-night, and I come to know if 
it will be my fate to return, or if the angel of 
death will summon my soul to Paradise." 

The Janizary ceased speaking, and waited 
with trembling impatience the answer which 
was to seal his doom. But the Dervise re- 
mained still and motionless, with his small 
dark eyes fixed upon the ground, as though 
he heeded not the question that was put to 
him. Soon, however, like . the Pythian 
priestess of old, his countenance became agi- 
tated, and his body convulsed with motion. 
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He started up, threw his long bare arm aloft 
in the air, and whirling himself round with 
inconceivable rapidity, uttered these words : 
^^ Death wakes when man slumbers. 
He Cometh when no man fears him^^ 
And then, exhausted with the effort, he sunk 
upon the ground. 

Alarmed at the mysterious warning, yet 
doubtful how it applied to himself, the Jani- 
zary endeavoured to obtain a more favourable 
answer, but in vain; the Dervise remained 
deaf to his entreaties, and neither spoke nor 
moved. The Janizary then deposited his 
offering on the mat, and sorrowfully retraced 
his steps to the camp without the city. 

His fellow^soldiers, to whom he had com- 
municated his design of consulting the Der- 
vise, crowded round him on his return with 
eager curiosity ; judging that as they were 
all bound in the same expedition, in his fate 
they should read their own* No sooner, 
therefore, did they learn the words of the 
oracle, than they were seized with constema* 
tion; a murmur of discontent ran through 
the ranks, and when the vizier came to take 
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the command^ and unfurled his standard as a 
signal for their march^ they with one accord^ 
refused to follow him. The cause of this sud- 
den revolt was soon discovered. It was then 
in vain urged^ that, as death was feared by all 
men in the day of battle, the warning con* 
veyed in the oracle could not apply to soldiers 
upon the point of encountering the enemy. 
When did superstition listen to the voice of 
reason? The deluded victims of fatality 
persisted in their error, and the Vizier was 
compelled to yield. The troops remained in 
the camp, and tranquillity was restored for 
the night. 

The next morning, the heads of the Jani-* 
zary and the Dervise ELishcah, were seen 
fixed upon the gates of the. Seraglio, and a 
proclamation of the Sultan Soleyman declared 
the oracle to be accomplished ; for, death 
had visited both the Dervise and the Jani* 
zary in their slumbers, and had thus ** come 
when no man feared him." 

The troops immediately returned to their 
obedience, and the people of Constantinople 
adored the mysterious decrees of fate, which 
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had thus made the prophet the foreteller of 
his own destiny. 

Of those in whom the fate of the Dervise 
created the greatest interest, was Noureddin. 
He had early enrolled himself amongst his 
followers; first from curiosity, and afterwards 
from belief in his predictions. Filled with 
an ardent desire to look into futurity, a 
certain dread still hung upon his mind, and 
closed his lips, so that though each morning 
he had left his house resolved to inquire into 
his fate, he had returned every evening, with- 
out having dared to satisfy his curiosity. In 
the midst of these wavering resolutions, the 
event happened which we have just related ; 
and the oracle was for ever silenced by the 
stroke of death. Noureddin, then, bitterly 
lamented not having seized the golden oppor- 
tunity when in his power; and his wishes 
increased in proportion as their object was 
unattainable. The secret he once dreaded to 
learn, now seemed essential to his happiness, 
and though aware of the folly of his conduct, 
he silenced reflection by attributing his former 
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delay to the doubts he then entertained of 
the prophet's power ; doubts which were now 
removed; "for how," he argued, '* could' the 
inspiration be feigned which had forced him 
unknowingly to foretell his own death?'* 

By suffering his thoughts to dwell con-* 
stantly upon this subject, Noureddin by de- 
grees ceased to regard with interest his usual 
occupations. He took no pleasure in his 
former pursuits, and often, while apparently 
attending only to the merchant who was bar- 
tering for his goods, his thoughts were fixed 
on the Dervise, and he was secretly repining 
at his fate. 

*'0h, that the spirit of Kishcah would 
descend upon me, and reveal my future des- 
tiny !" he exclaimed, as wearied and discon- 
tented he threw himself one evening on his 
couch; "the knowledge of futurity is alone 
worthy the desire of a wise man ; fools only 
are the slaves of the present moment." 

Scarcely had Noureddin uttered these 
words, when his senses became suddenly 
overpowered, the apartment shook with a 
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tremulous vibration, and he perceived a vision 
of unearthly brightness standing before him. 
It addressed him in the following words : 

" Noureddin, thy prayer is heard. The 
great Arimanes who holds in keeping the 
destinies of men, consents to unfold to your 
gaze, the tablets of futurity, and has sent me 
to give you the knowledge you rashly seek. 
But first listen to my admonition. In me 
behold thy guardian spirit, who, amidst the 
sports of infancy, and the toils of youth, has 
hitherto preserved you from a thousand un* 
seen dangers, and now quits the abodes of 
bliss, to warn you of the evils your rash 
presumption will bring upon you. Be wise 
and humble; attempt not to fathom the 
depths of time, nor seek to pass the bounds 
prescribed by Eternal Wisdom, for the know- 
ledge of mortals.*' 

" Guardian angel !" exclaimed Noureddin» 
" I am grateful for thy care ; but grant me 
the knowledge I ask, and then the evils I 
foresee, I shall be able to avert. Ignorance 
is the only source of misery ; with knowledge, 
man would be happy even here.'* 
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"Alas !*' replied his heavenly visitant^ "hap* 
piness dwells not on earth, but hope supplies 
her place to mortals, and, in time, leads to her 
abodes; uncertainty is the balm of life, the 
igntisfatuusofthe desert, blessing the thirsty 
traveller with the prospect of distant foun* 
tains, and thus beguiling his weary steps with 
anticipated refreshment and repose." 

" Is msn, then* ever to be the deluded vie* 
tim of false hopes and imaginary ills V* asked 
Noureddin, impatiently. 

" Hope and fear are the sunshine and 
showers of life/' replied the vision. "As well 
mourn the changes of the seasons, as regret 
the vicissitudes which alternately damp and 
elate thy spirits ! But my mission must be 
accomplished- It is granted you to know the 
joys and sorrows which await you in the jour^ 
ney of life ; but, again I warn you, repentance 
will soon follow the gift you covet. Consider, 
therefore, well, ere you accept the proffered 
talisman, and, to*morrow, at the same hour, I 
return to know your determination.'' 

" I have determined already," cried Nou- 
reddin, but on raising his eyes, the vision 
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had disappeared, and he remained alone in his 
chamber. 

The joy of Noureddin was unbounded ; he 
never closed his eyes during the night, and 
in the morning his mind was too much occu- 
pied with the thoughts of possessing so ines- 
timable a treasure to permit of his attend- 
ing to business. The warning of the vision 
scarcely recurred to his mind, or if ever it 
arose to his recollection, it only served to 
heighten his desire to possess the taUsman, 
and prove the vanity of the prediction. " As 
well might the beasts of the forest despise 
the higher powers of man," he exclaimed, 
" as man refuse the precious gift of know- 
ledge when within his grasp. No; I will 
joyfully accept the boon; then shall I live 
free from care and anxiety, and all the dis- 
quietudes which agitate my short-sighted 
fellow-creatures. If evils are in store for me, 
I will steel my heart against their approach, 
80 that they shall fall harmless, and, know- 
ing my fate, I shall also know how to sub- 
mit to it with fortitude. But I must be 
moderate in my pleasure — I will not at once 
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read my whole destiny — I will only look for- 
ward a few months^ and see whether any good 
or evil fortune will immediately overtake 
me — I can learn if my merchandise will 
arrive in safety from Alexandria; and the 
lovely Fatima ! I shall now know whether 
she will become mine !'* 

Here Noureddin started up in an ecstacy 
of delight, and ran to examine the sun-dial 
in his garden, to ascertain how long it would 
be ere his hopes were realized. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

At length the slow hours, one by one, passed 
away, and Noureddin, stretched on his couch, 
awaited with feverish impatience the moment 
which was to seal his fate. The time came, 
again his senses were overpowered — again 
the apartment shook with a tremulous mo- 
tion, and the vision of the former evening 
once more stood before him. 

Noureddin waited not for the vision to 
speak, but instantly addressed it : — 

" Guardian spirit! blame not my presump- 
tion if I dare to disregard thy warning. I 
have weighed the chances of happiness in re- 
maining as I am, the sport of idle fears and 
no less delusive hopes, and in knowing my 
destiny, whatever it may be : I choose the 
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latter ; — then shall I pass my life in calm 
serenity^ undisturbed by useless cares^ and 
being secure of the future, the present 
will be blessed with tranquillity and content- 
ment." 

*' Rash mortal !" returned the vision, " the 
serenity you desire shall be thine, but the be- 
calmed mariner prays not more earnestly for 
the breeze than will you, ere the sun again 
shines in the watery Pleiades, for the agita- 
tions of an uncertain destiny. But the choice 
is yours : take, therefore, this talisman; it will 
reveal every event you desire to know within 
the space of one year from the time you con- 
sult it. Farther to penetrate the secrets 
of futurity you are not permitted; but 
enough will thus be disclosed to free you 
from the apprehension of present uncertainty. 
Farewell." Saying these words the figure 
placed a small casket on the table, and dis- 
appeared. 

Noureddin could scarcely believe his 
senses, when he beheld the talisman within 
his grasp. He seized the casket, and ec^erly 
opening it, perceived twelve small ivory 
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tablets^ on which were inscribed the follow- 
ing words : — 

"Your knowledge is limited to twelve 
months. Ask what you desire to know, and 
you will find the answer in the corresponding 
tablet." 

It is impossible to describe the joy of 
Noureddin^ — an hundred questions arose to 
his lips^ and an hour elapsed before he could 
resolve which to ask first. At length, hav- 
ing calmed his transports, he determined 
to inquire whether Fatima, the beautiful 
daughter of Hamoud, would ever be his : he 
had long been passionately attached to her, 
and she in return seemed to regard his love 
with favour, but a crowd of rivals disputed 
the fair prize with him, and his attentions 
were alternately rejected and received. With 
trembling emotion he turned his eyes upon 
the tablets, and found that in the following 
month Fatima would be his bride. His rap- 
ture was boundless — ** Is this," he exclaimed, 
" an evil, to know beforehand that I shall be 
blessed with faultless beauty ! My happi- 
ness is complete ; Fatima is mine, by the de- 
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cree of fate^ and her frowns will no longer 
have power to disturb my peace." 

In these ecstasies the night passed swiftly 
away^ and Noureddin closing the casket, re- 
solved to wait for the following evening, be- 
fore he again gratified his curiosity. 

Full of confidence, he went early to the 
house of Hamoud, expecting to be received 
with increased regard ; but Fatima was dis- 
pleased, for Noureddin had been too much 
occupied with the thoughts of possessing his 
talisman, to pay her his accustomed atten- 
tions. The ofiended beauty had, therefore, 
resolved to punish his neglect, and treat him 
at first with severity, until by his humility 
and despair, she should be induced to restore 
him to favour. She accordingly received 
him with coldness, but was astonished to 
find that her frowns had lost their power. 
Noureddin, formerly the most submissive of 
her slaves, who watched her every move- 
ment, and whose life seemed to hang upon 
her smiles, now beheld her angry without 
emotion, and received her reproaches with 
calmness. She threatened to dismiss him 
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for ever from her presence^ yet he left her 
apartment with a fimile of satisfaction on his 
countenance. The next day, and the next, 
the same scenes occurred. The. beauteous 
Fatima armed herself with relentless cruelty; 
but her lover still retained his composure, 
and though he expressed contrition for his 
Qegligence, and even implored with warmth 
to be restored to her favour, she could not 
help perceiving that his countenance was 
beaming with deUght, and of course gave 
little credit to his protestations of sorrow. 
It. was now that Noureddin congratulated 
himself on the possession of his talisman ; 
" But for my knowledge of futurity/' he ex- 
claimed, '^ how miserable I should now be ! 
Fatima's disdain would overwhelm me with 
despair, and life itself would be a burden ; 
but knowing that she must be niine, I can 
bear her displeasure with calmness, and wait 
with patience until fate resigns her to me." 

Thus argued Noureddin, and, soon, wearied 
with feigning sorrow he could not feel, he 
ceased to pay attentions, which he knew were 
unnecessary ; and having ascertained the pre- 
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cise day and hour when Fatima would be his, 
quietly awaited the event. 

In the meantime, Hamoud, the father of 
Fatima, embarking too far in mercantile 
speculations, suddenly found his affairs em- 
barrassed, and himself on the brink of ruin. 
The only expedient by which he could save 
himself from irretrievable disgrace, was to 
marry his daughter to a rich merchant in the 
city ; and by the splendour of this alliance, 
obtain credit until he should be able to an- 
swer the demands made upon him. With 
this view he fixed his eyes upon Noureddin, 
who, amongst all the numerous suitors of the 
beautiful Fatima, was the best calculated for 
his purpose. He was wealthy, and was report- 
ed to be even richer than he appeared ; besides 
which, he had a character for great prudence 
and integrity. On Noureddin, therefore, 
Hamoud resolved to bestow his daughter, 
and accordingly sent a messenger to desire 
his attendance. On his arrival, he informed 
him of his determination in his favour, but 
at the same time honourably revealed the 
true state of his affairs ; adding, that if, after 

c 2 
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this disclosure/ Noureddin Btill wished to he 
the husband of Fatima, he desired the mar- 
riage might take place immediately^ before 
the temporary embarrassment of his affairs 
was suspected. As Noureddin's love was 
pure and disinterested, loss of fortune made 
no difference in his sentiments; he, therefore, 
heard Hamoud with delight, and scarcely al- 
lowed him time to finish speaking, before he 
interrupted him with a thousand expressions 
of gratitude and joy. His happiness, how- 
ever, was free from the transports of surprise, 
and of that calm kind which is felt when a 
fortunate event happens that we have long 
anticipated. After this interview with 
Hamoud, he hastened to throw himself at 
the feet of Fatima, who, being previously 
prepared by her father to accept him for her 
future lord, received him now vnthout dis- 
dain, and consented to name the day on 
which she would unite her fate with his. 

The most splendid preparations were made 
by Noureddin to receive the daughter of 
Hamoud in a manner which should at once 
testify his affection^ and* display his wealth. 
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The suite of apartments destined for her use 
was fitted up in the richest style of oriental 
magnificence^ and combined the luxurious 
inventions of European refinement, with the 
costly productions of the East. Fountains 
threw up their sparkliug columns of spray in 
marble basins^ and a thousand odoriferous 
plants perfumed the air; while the ardent 
rays of the sun penetrated with a softened 
radiance through trellised lattices of the 
scented jasmine and rose. 

But whilst Noureddin was thus exhausting 
the treasures of art, the frail being for whose 
gratification they were lavished seemed never 
destined to enjoy them. Fatima was sud- 
denly attacked with a violent disorder which 
threatened her life. The skill of the ablest 
physicians was baffled^ and all remedies ap- 
peared ineffectual to check the progress of 
the disease. Who shall paint the grief and 
despair of Hamoud, when he beheld his be- 
loved and only child hovering on the brink of 
the grave! In speechless agony he hung over 
her apparently lifeless form, pressed her 
burning, hand between his, and would joy- 
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fully hare given his own life to save that of 
his child. Noureddin was the only person 
to whom he fled for sympathy; but, what 
was his mortified astonishment, to find that 
he shared not in his despair. Knowing, by 
virtue of his talisman, that the illness of 
Fatima was not mortal, but would soon take 
a favourable turn, Noureddin's grief was 
calm and moderate, and only occasioned by 
his regret for the present sufiering she un- 
derwent, without any apprehension of the 
result of her indisposition. The natural 
goodness of his heart made him, indeed, 
extremely desirous of her recovery,; but his 
rest was undisturbed by anxiety, and his 
sorrow was neither distressing nor violent: 
he continued busied in his preparations, and 
never ceased congratulating himself upon 
having so invaluable a talisman to preserve 
his peace. Hamoud beheld his composure 
with astonishment, not unmingled with dis- 
gust. *' Is this," he exclaimed, " the calm- 
ness of philosophy, or the cold apathy of 
indifference? Is it possible you can love 

m 

Fatima with the ardour you profess, and yet 
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see her about to be snatched from you with* 
out a tear ?'* 

la vain Noureddin, not being able to name 
the talisman^ pleaded the hopes he enter- 
tained of Fatima's recovery, and then en- 
deavoured to feign the anguish he did not 
feel ; fictitious sorrow is easily detected, and 
Hamoud, chilled at heart, found that he had 
no friend to soothe him in his despair ; but 
he forbore complaint, and returning to the 
sick-chamber of his suffering child, he there 
continued to weep alone, and uncomforted, 
whilst Noureddin thanked Heaven for freeing 
him from this weakness of humanity. 

Days passed on, until at length the phy- 
sicians perceived that the important crisis 
approached which would decide the fate of 
their patient. Immediately, on its being 
known, the stillness of death reigned in the 
house of Hamoud ; every face wore the 
eager look of intense anxiety, (for Fatima 
was much beloved,) and not a sound was 
heard, save now and then a whispered in-- 
quiry, or a half-ejaculated prayer. Hamoud 
himself, being forced from the sick-chamber 
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by the physicians/ who dreaded lest his 
transports should be fatal to the weak 
powers of returning life, waited without in 
painful agitation ; now pacing to and fro 
with hasty strides, and then listening to 
catch the faintest sound which might inspire 
him with hope. At last the door of the sick* 
chamber opened; Hamoud rushed forward^ 
but could not speak. — " She is safe" — whis- 
pered the physician, — and the next moment 
Fatima was clasped in her father's arms. 

The joy of Hamoud was proportioned to 
his former anxiety. Once more restored to 
the ** sweet charities of life," his heart rose 
with pious gratitude to heaven ; and as hap- 
piness ever loves to communicate to others 
its own joyous feelings, he hastened to in- 
form Noureddin of Fatima's safety^ 

Forgetting Noureddin's former coldness in 
the warmth of his own delight, he reproached 
himself for having suffered him to remain a 
moment in suspense, picturing to himself as 
he went along, his rapturous exclamations of 
surprise and joy, when he should learn that 
Fatima was restored. '^ I shall find him 
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plunged in grief/' thought Hamoud, '' a vic- 
tim to that despair he condemned me for in- 
dulging in ; when he sees me he will dread 
lest I come to confirm his apprehensions^ and 
will fly from my presence ; — then I will gently 
undeceive him — feed his hopes — and, at last, 
tell him she is safe ! Then what joy and 
transport shall I behold ! His boasted philo- 
sophy will give way to love and rapture, 
and we shall all be blessed indeed !" But, 
alas ! Hamoud was deceived. Noureddin was 
neither a prey to useless fears, nor the victim 
of unnecessary apprehensions ; he was too 
well informed to be in despair. At the mo- 
ment of Hamoud's approach he was de- 
ciding on the merits of some exquisite porce- 
lain vases from Japan, which he intended to 
present to his future bride, and which two 
rival merchants were displaying for his ap- 
proval. He was' listlessly regretting that 
Fatima's illness prevented his consulting her 
in the choice, when Hamoud rushed breath- 
less into the apartment, his countenance 
radiant with joy, and full of the happy 
tidings he came to communicate. But on 
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seeing Noureddin thus occupied, his coun- 
tenance fell ; the beaming joy which had 
lighted it on his entrance fled^ in an instant, 
and, overcome with shame, disappointment, 
and anguish, he sank on a sofa, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

Instantly dismissing the merchants, Nou* 
reddin hastily removed the offensive trifles, 
and approaching Hamoud, endeavoured by 
the tenderest expressions of gratitude and 
affection, and reiterating the most ardent 
vows of love for his betrothed bride, to ob- 
tain forgiveness, but in vain. Hamoud heard 
him not, he remained lost in painful thought, 
— ^the thought that his daughter was to be 
the wife of the cold — the calculating Nou- 
reddin. " But no, wife !" he exclaimed, sud- 
denly starting up, and spurning from him 
the supplicating Noureddin: '* Wife! thy wife! 
she shall never be ! I may be ruined, I know 
I must be, if I reject your offer; but hear me, 
Noureddin, — it was not your wealth alone — 
it was not your high station which would 
have gained you Fatima, had I not believed 
that you loved her, — ^nay, interrupt me not with 
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vain protestations, words come only from the 
heady actions from the heart, and by these I 
see too plainly that you love her not. Here, 
then, be the consequences to myself what 
they may, I renounce my promise, and tell 
you that Fatima never shall be thine/' 

Saying these words, and without waiting 
for a reply, Hamoud left Noureddin's splen- 
did mansion, and returned to his home, 
there to watch over the health of his be- 
loved child, for whom he resolved to sacri* 

fice himself. 

Fatima slowly recovered, and as her health 
continued for some time precarious, her weak- 
ness seemed a sufficient reason for not re- 
ceiving the visits of Noureddin ; but as time 
passed on, and still he came not, she ques- 
tioned her father with greater earnestness 
respecting his extraordinary absence, and, at 
length, drew from him reluctantly a relation 
of what had passed. 

Fatima listened to his recital with deep 
emotion ; one moment indignant at Noured- 
din's supposed inconstancy, and the next, 
pitying the puerile weakness of his character ; 
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but when Hamoud finished by telling her, 
that, unsupported by the credit of Noured- 
din's alliance, he could no longer maintain 
his station at Constantinople, but must quit 
his country, and go to foreign lands, an out- 
cast and a wanderer, till his affairs could be 
retrieved, (if, indeed, after so public a disclo- 
sure of his temporary embarrassment, they 
ever could be retrieved,) — when Fatima 
heard this, her own wretched feelings were 
forgotten; she thought only of her father, and 
did not hesitate to sacrifice her own happi- 
ness to secure his. But this motive she care- 
fully concealed. She began by endeavouring: 
to exculpate Noureddin, on the ground that 
he had probably sufficient reasons for ex- 
pecting her recovery, and that even if he had 
not, it was surely the part of true friendship 
to bear up Hamoud with the appearance of 
calmness and confidence, and not by partici- 
pating in her apprehensions, to render them 
insupportable. She received the presents 
which Noureddin sent to her, and appeared 
to be touched by their enigmatical meaning, 
and at length won her father from his pro- 
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posed flight ; she prevailed upon him to hear 
Noureddin in his own defence; she joined her 
prayers with his^ that he would overlook the 
past, and bless their union; and she suc- 
ceeded. The day was fixed for her marriage 
with Noureddin, and happiness seemed once 
more to smile upon the fortunate possessor 
of the talisman. 
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CHAPTER IIL 



The marriage of Noureddin and Fatima was 
celebrated with a splendour and magnificence 
which testified to admiring friends the love 
and riches of the successful suitor, and called 
forth strains of poetic panegyric even from 
the fastidious laureat of the court. The less 
fortunate candidates for the hand of Fatima, 
were forced to acknowledge their inferiority 
to the princely Noureddin ; and Hamoud, 
secure from immediate demands, was enabled, 
without any suspicion of his embarrassments 
being excited, to wait the return of his capital. 
Thus had Noureddin attained the object 
of his wishes ; the lovely Fatima was his, 
and what could now, he asked himself, dis- 
turb the tranquillity of his repose? But 
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Fatima, alas ! was changed — he observed 
with pain, that her spirits were depressed ; 
she DO longer hailed his presence with de- 
lighty nor did she appear eager to obtain 
either his approbation or his sympathy ; she 
never, indeed, tormented him with pretended 
fits of displeasure and hauteur, yet neither 
did she enchant him with returning smiles of 
reconciliation and forgiveness. Gentle, duti- 
ful, and obedient to his slightest commands, 
she submitted to his caresses, as though to 
do so were a part of her allotted duty, and • 
without appearing to participate in his affec- 
tion. Still, when Noureddin was ill, she 
attended his couch with the tenderest care^ 
and neither fatigue, nor the prayers of her 
attendants, could draw her one moment from 
his side. Yet even this devoted watchfulness 
failed to assure Noureddin of her affection ; 
it was too calm, too self-possessed, to be the 
result of anxiety for his safety ; and when he 
was restored to health, he was shocked to 
find that he felt pleasure at being relieved 
from the weight of her constant presence. 
How different had been his anticipations ! 
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He could not endure, to reflect upon this 
strange disappointment of his hopes^ much 
less had he the courage to search into his 
own hearty for the real cause of the change 
both in himself and Fatima. No ! like the 
drowning miser, who still clasps the glitter- 
ing dross which is dragging him to the 
bottom, Noureddin clung to the fatal talisman, 
and refused to see in it the destroyer of his 
happiness. He preferred, like other weak 
victims of self-delusion, to' fly from thoughts 
which were unpleasant, and wisely judged 
that it was useless to reason upon a point 
on which he had previously determined not 
to be convinced. He therefore prudently 
decided, that as nothing was more harassing 
than to reason one way, and act another ; it 
was better not to think at all upon a subject, 
which always produced this annoying contra- 
diction, and for this purpose, he once more 
turned his attention exclusively to the affairs 
of commerce. He again frequented the busy 
marts of industry and traffic ; he mixed with 
the eager crowd of money-seeking projectors, 
and hoped to find in the hazards of specula- 
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tioDy Bome relief from the irksomenesB of his 
own thoughts. But here again he had too 
mufih knowledge to be either happy or misery- 
able. With the tablets of futurity in his 
hand, could he without madness risk his for- 
tune on a hazardous adventure ? that would 
be worse than a gambler's folly. He looked ; 
Ha doubts were ended, and with them his 
hopes and fears, his interest and his exertions. 
Noureddin now experienced the truth of 
tile prediction of his heavenly visitant, 
though he refused to acknowledge it, even 
to himself; but he felt weary of a life of un- 
ceasing tranquillity; he was satiated with 
ease, and uniform success brought with it 
little enjoyment, and nothing which excited 
his interest. Unhappy in his mind, he be- 
came discontented with his situation. He 
resolved to quit the pursuits of tmde, which, 
now that he possessed the talisman, offered no 
excitements to his ambition, and putting his 
affairs into the hands of a faithful depen- 
dant who had grown old in his father's 
house, and on whose integrity he could en- 
tirely rely, he determined, henceforth, to de- 
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▼ote himself solely to the acquirement of 
knowledge. " Here/' he exclaimed^ "4he 
tablets of futurity can have little to offer ; 
they can neither aid my researches in the in- 
tricate mazes of philosophy, nor can they 
damp my ardour in the pursuit of truth. I 
-will then continue to consult them upon the 
low and uncertain concerns of life, whilst my 
higher faculties/ thus freed from the shackles 
of worldly fears, and harassing anxieties, 
will expatiate in the boundless expanse of 
thought, and I shall thus taste the purest 
pleasures a mortal can enjoy/' 

With this Noureddin commenced a new 
mode of life. He was no longer seen traf- 
ficking in the bazaar, or gathering news in 
the -caravansera; he now sought only the 
society of the learned, and devoted his time 
to their pursuits. For the enlargement of 
his mind, and to relieve the monotony of his 
existence, he resolved to travel, and visit 
those countries celebrated either for their 
arts and civilization, or for possessing re- 
markable remains of the wonders of ancient 
times. 
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Of tbese E^ypt first claimed his noticei 
by the awful vastness of her monuments, 
and the strange and mystic influence they 
breathed, not only on the land in which they 
were reared, but on the best and noblest 
minds of Greece and Rome. Joined to these 
purely intellectual attractions, Egypt had 
the advantage of being at that time under 
the dominion of the Ottoman Porte, and was 
thus of easy access from Constantinople. 
Noureddin did not, indeed, consider this to 
be the reason of his choice ; but it probably 
had some weight in determining him. Be- 
fore his departure, he examined his talisman 
respecting every event he thought likely to 
occur; he first ascertained that Fatima would 
enjoy her usual health during his absence, 
next that his affairs would go on prosperously 
under the direction of his servant, and lastly, 
that he should return himself in safety. But 
on casting his glance in idle curiosity on one 
of the tablets, and asking what he should be 
doing in that month, what was his unutter- 
able dismay at seeing that he was lying in a 
miserable hut, apparently suffering from 
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violent pain, with a group of wild looking 
men standing around, who were consulting 
whether they should regard him as their 
guest, and hospitably devote themselves to 
his recovery, or whether they should simply 
consider him *as a traveller, fallen into their 
power, and put an end to his miseries and 
their own trouble by despatching him with their 
daggers. Noureddin started with afiright oa 
seeing this picture on the tablet ; he hastily 
examined the events of the succeeding days, 
and there found to his infinite relief that the 
question of life or death having been decided 
in his favour, he remained some weeks under 
the care of the Arabs, during which time he 
suffered intense bodily pain from having 
broken his leg whilst making his way amongst 
some ruins. His health suffered severely for 
some time from the effects of his accident, 
but in the end he found that he should be 
safely restored to his firiends, and nothing 
would remain of the adventure but its pain- 
ful recollection. Viewed, however, in antici- 
pation, the torture of his broken limb, the 
horror of being at the mercy of those wild 
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Arabs, and the certainty that this pain and 
suffering was coming upon him, and that no 
power of his could prevent it, made it appear 
tenfold more dreadful in imagination than it 
eould do in reality. It was in vain that he 
now. repeated to himself his former assertions, 
and endeavoured to steel his mind against the 
approach of an evil which was irreq^ediable, 
and which, after all, had nothing in its nature 
really insupportable. It was pain, but pain 
is the daily lot of. millions who yet enjoy 
life in the intervals of their sufferings, and 
Noureddin knew that in his own case this 
pain was limited to a comparatively short 
space of time. It was, therefore, unmanly, 
he rightly argued, to be thus terrified and 
overcome at the prospect of a common acci- 
dent which even a child would know how to 
support with patience. But Noureddin rea-< 
soned in vain; ihe maxims of philosophy 
might convince, but they did not comfort 
him, and he was forced reluctantly to confess 
that the knowledge he had obtained pro- 
duced no other effect than that of making 
him miserable for three months instead of 
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one. Hitherto futurity had presented nothing 
but good ; the joys not the sorrows of ex- 
istence had been anticipated by the mi^c 
talisman^ and Noureddin had vainly flattered 
himself that its responses would always be 
as favourable to his wishes. He forgot that 
change and uncertainty is the appointed lot 
of every human being ; and although this 
happy uncertainty which Heaven kindly 
vouchsafes in pity to our weakness/ he had 
rashly cast aside, he could not, therefore, es- 
cape those changes of fortune which are ne- 
cessary to a state of trial and imperfection. 

Noureddin, however, paused not to make 
any such reflections ; he simply felt disap- 
pointed and unhappy, and afraid of inquiring 
further into his own fate, he once more 
looked into the tablets, to ascertain the 
safety of Fatima; and then, securing his 
talisman in a secret place, he set sail with a 
heavy heart for Alexandria. Here his at- 
tention was for some time distracted by the 
incessant bustle which surrounded him. In 
every part of this vast city, then the great 
emporium of the rich eastern trade, men cf 
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every nation were seen hurrying to and fro, 
all eager in the pursuit of wealth, which 
flowed into this favoured port from every 
part of the known world. But the crowds 
which passed and repassed in quick suc- 
cession^ became at length familiar to his 
«ght; his curiosity was soon satisfied with 
viewing the wonders which antiquity has 
bequeathed to this famous city; and even the 
harbour, with its once celebrated Pharos, and 
the animating spectacle of the shipping from 
so many various nations, riding in majestic 
beauty and harmony within her capacious ba- 
sin, failed, at last, to draw his mind from the 
uneasy thoughts which, notwithstanding all 
his efforts, involuntarily forced themselves 
upon his recollection. 

He quitted Alexandria, and sought im^ 
patiently for new objects, in the hope of oc- 
cupying his attention. He wished to divert 
his mind from the contemplation of an evil 
which no foresight could prevent, and which 
had, therefore, only to be submitted to in 
patience, when it arrived. He pursued his 
journey through the ancient Delta, visiting 
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every thing worthy of remark, and observing 
the changes which different eras of civiliz- 
ation have produced, in the various countries 
which have Successively possessed the envied 
distinction. Descending into the catacombs, 
crumbling at every step the dust which is 
now all that remains of myriads of human 
beings, Noureddin read a useful lesson on 
the shortness of life, and the vanity of earthly 
ambition. The mighty pyramids, too, raised 
but to hide a tomb, or to aid the unholy 
purposes of priestly deception, taught the 
same truth, as, standing unmoved amid the 
lapse of ages, they remain a lasting monu- 
ment to the world of the power of man, and 
the perversion of his knowledge* 

With a mind sufficiently cultivated to 
appreciate the wonders he beheld, Noureddin 
would have derived exquisite pleasure from 
the scenes which were now opened for the 
first time to his view, but for the unfortunate 
knowledge he had acquired from the talis^ 
man. When he entered into the month in 
which he knew he was to fall into the hands 
of the Arabs, his restlessness and anxiety 
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knew no bounds. He had forgotten to as- 
certain the precise moment when the adven- 
ture was to happen, nor had he asked what 
yrere the ruins amongst which he was doom- 
ed to meet with his accident ; consequently, 
fjrom the first hour of the fated month, there 
was no security for Noureddin, that he was 
not then enjoying his last moments of ease ; 
and that the Arabs were not on the point of 
falling upon him, and carrying him off to 
their wild retreats. The only precaution left 
for him to take, was to avoid seeing any 
ruins at all. Yet to see ruins was the sole 
object of his travels; he came to Egypt 
on purpose to see ruins, — in fact, there was 
little else for him to see, for the country was 
made of ruins. A friendly proposition to 
visit the ruins of Thebes, threw him into an 
agony, and when a fellow traveller proposed 
to him to make an excursion to the celebrated 
oasis in the desert, Noureddin suspected 
him of plotting to deliver him into the hands 
of the Arabs; and pouring forth upon the 
astonished traveller a torrent of reproaches, 
renounced his acquaintance for ever. Mean* 
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while^ day after day passed, and still no ap- 
pearance of danger alarmed him; he care* 
fully secluded himself as much as possible- 
from society to avoid parties of pleasure, 
which were, with the kindest intentions, 
continually proposed, in order to gratify the 
curiosity which, as a stranger, it was na- 
turally supposed that he possessed. It was 
inconceivable that one who had left his 
home, and crossed the Mediterranean, for no 
other object than to travel over Egypt, and 
become acquainted with its antiquities, 
should pass his time secluded in his own 
chamber, seeing no more of Egypt and her 
wonderful remains, than he might have done 
at Constantinople. 

A party of intelligent travellers with whom. 
Noureddin had. become acquainted on his 
first landing, and with whom he had visited 
many of the places which attract all stran- 
gers, were surprised, on arriving at Cairo, to 
find him suddenly afraid of every enterprise 
they proposed, and resolute in declining every 
invitation to accompany them in their excur- 
sions. If. they talked of visiting the cata- 
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combs in the desert^ he enlarged upon the 
danger of falling in with the Arabs ; and when 
they asked him to accompany them to see the 
ruins of the famous city of the Sun, his whole 
frame became agitated by his eagerness to 
decline their proposal. They soon gave up 
the ungrateful task of endeavouring to amuse, 
one who was resolved not to be interested in 
any thing but his own thoughts ; and leaving 
him to his solitude, and his caprice, they 
formed delightful parties to all the great ob- 
jects of curiosity near, and were never wea- 
ried with expatiating to Noureddin at their 
return, on the magnificent wonders he had 
missed, and the pleasures his ill-timed timidity 
had prevented him from enjoying. Noured- 
din was vexed : the contrast of their free and 
careless enjoyment of the present, made his 
ovm anxious solicitude for the future yet more 
insupportable, and he vnshed a hundred 
times that he, too, was blessed with their 
happy ignorance of distant evils. 

These reflections came too late; he had 
now only to submit to the consequences of 
his folly, and if wise, confess his error. But 
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this he ooald not yet bring himself to do. 
Like a perverse child^ he only disliked the 
consequences of his fault, not the fault itself. 
He still persisted in esteembg the talisman 
the greatest of earthly treasures, and only 
regretted that in this particular instance, the 
knowledge it had given him made him 
wretched. To be thus wretched, however, 
he resolved to use his utmost e£forts to pre* 
vent, and he set himself seriously to devise 
means for avoiding the possibility of either 
fracturing his limb, or falling into the hands 
of the Arabs. He determined to remain at 
Cairo until the fatal month was passed, and 
by this means, he hoped to escape the threat- 
ened peril. 

Accordmgly, he immured himself in his 
apartment, notwithstanding the intense heat, 
which, in the irritated state of his feelings, 
brought on a state of fever and excitement, 
that rendered him insupportably wearisome 
both to himself and his attendants. 

Amongst these, was a man of the name of 
Hamet, who had accompanied Noureddin 
from Constantinople, and performed all those 
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multitudinous services in conducting his 
master from place to place, which a courier 
undertakes to render to the wealthy traveller 
in the present day. On his master's remain- 
ing stationary at Cairo, and refusing to stir 
abroad, he had nothing to do ; his occupation 
was gone, and to fill up the yacafit hours 
which hung heavily upon his hands, he had 
recourse to sauntering about the streets, and 
talking vfith erery one who would talk with 
him. He formed a sort of gossiping acquain- 
tance with one of the inferior officers of the 
Bashaw's household, who happened, fortu*- 
nately, to be in equal want of employment 
with himself, as the Bashaw was at this time 
absent from Cairo on an expedition against 
the Arabs, who had dared to approach within 
a day's journey of the capital, and having 
left the chief part of his household behind 
bim, this man had no earthly labour to per- 
form, but to smoke his pipe and talk ; and 
was consequently exactly the acquaintance 
Hamet desired. 

At the door of Noureddin's abode, or in 
one of the courts of the unoccupied palace, 
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might these two sympathising friends be seen 
from morning till evening, smoking, drink- 
ing coffee, and talking. They politely took 
it by turns to relate the private affairs of 
their respective masters, as far as, and fur- 
ther than they knew them ; and when every 
word and action which could be remembered, 
important and unimportant, had been duly 
related and commented upon, they drew 
upon their inventive powers for facts which 
derived their existence solely from the fumes 
of their own pipes, and thence proceeded to 
deduce consequences and conclusions which 
would have been not a little startling to their 
masters, had they chanced to overhear them. 
In these mutual civilities the man of the 
household, however, had considerably the 
advantage, in that, his master (whom he 
obstinately maintained to be the Bashaw, 
and not the second cook, as was maliciously 
reported to be the .case), was the viceroy of 
Egypt, and could order the proudest of its in- 
habitants to be bastbadoed, or even strangled, 
at any hour of the day or night, and, which 
was still more enviable, without assigning 
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any other reason for so doing, than that such 
was his will and pleasure. Such a master 
threw all others into the shade. Hamet felt 
to the backbone the self-satisfied curl of the 
man of the household's whisker, as he dwelt 
upon the number of heads which his master, 
the Bashaw, annually exported from his 
kingdom* 

But it was useless to show any disappro- 
bation at this selfish topic of conyersation, 
and, indeed, it will be easily understood from 
what has been said, that Hamet was too 
much a man of the world to allow his coun- 
tenance to express a single particle of what 
was passing in his mind. On the contrary, 
he applauded louder and louder, in exact 
proportion as he became more and more dis- 
satisfied with the orations of his firiend, and 
except by twice falling asleep in the most in- 
teresting point of the narrative of a bastinado 
affair, in which, for the Bashaw's pleasure, 
two haughty sheiks were, according to him, 
lamed for life, and three cadi's killed, he 
offered no resistance to the inflictions of the 
man of the household's pride. 
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It was not, however, even in a Turk's 
patience, to endure passively this state of 
d^radation : he resolved to be handsomely 
revenged upon the vain man of the house* 
hold, and devised the following expedient 
for accomplishing his purpose. He cautiously 
let drop mysterious hints as to the object of 
his master's visit to Cairo ; he spoke vi^uely 
of rumours current at the court of Constan- 
tinople, of the Bashaw's misgovemment, and 
of the Sultan's being dissatisfied with it ; then 
he launched forth into descriptions (purely 
imaginary) of Noureddin's power and influ- 
ence in the Divan, and finally permitted the 
man of the household to understand that 
Noureddin travelled under a feigned name, 
it being of the highest importance that the 
Bashaw should not be aware of the great 
personage who was in his capital. He spoke 
of his master's viewing the curiosities of the 
country as merely a rt^e, to disguise a deeper 
object; and, in fact, before two days were 
smoked away, Hamet had completely turned 
the tables upon the crest-fallen man of the 
household, and made him believe that Nou- 
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• 

reddin was one of the Sultan Soleyman's fa- 
vourites in disguise, come to Egypt for the 
purpose of secretly inspecting the Bashaw's 
conduct, and that on his report it depended 
whether his friend's boasted master should 
cut off any more heads, or have his own cut 
off instead. Here was a victory, and gained 
solely by the inventions of a fertile imagina- 
tion, acting upon the composing fumes of 
coffee and tobacco. 

For two hot days and three quarters of 
another did Hamet enjoy the superiority 
which his ingenious fiction had so deservedly 
obtained him; he curled his whiskers till 
they entered the corners of his eyes, and 
sipped his coffee with the condescending air 
of a man whose thoughts were pre-occupied 
with great designs. 

At the expiration of this time the Bashaw 
returned to Cairo, and the man of the house- 
hold resumed his ignoble functions in the 
kitchen of the palace. Hamet lost his ad- 
miring auditor, and was obliged to seek other 
occupations, while his humbled companion 
suddenly sunk into the scolded, beaten, 
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ill-used, hard-worked, undernservant of the 
under-servant of a gveat man* But it was 
not to be expected that he should quietly 
sink into this state of ignominy without 
making wn effort to rescue his name from 
oblivion. To desire the esteem of our fel- 
low-beings is so universal a passion, that it 
has been adduced by metaphysicians as a 
proof of innate ideas bemg implanted in the 
mind of man. 

" Who most to shun, or hate, mankind pretend, 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend/' 

So felt the man of the household, and as 
friends did not lie within his reach, he re- 
solved to obtain admirers, even though it 
should be at the expense of the too confid- 
ing Hamet. He resolved to turn to his own 
advantage the disclosures which the latter 
had made, which, by putting him in pos- 
session, as he thought, of a state secret of 
vast importance, gave him the opportunity, if 
it were well managed, of making his fortune : 
but how to attract attention was the question. 
He began by assuming a very grave and 
rather melancholy air, — he showed a sprt of 
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restless anxiety as to the movements of 
Hamet, and his master Noureddin, — ^he in- 
quired every hour of the day where the 
Bashaw was^ and what he was doing, and 
whether the stranger had yet been to pay his 
respects at court ; and when, by the pecu-» 
liarity of his demeanour, he had succeeded in 
attracting every one's attention, he repelled, 
with becoming dignity, all attempts to draw 
him into conversation, and by his elaborate 
silence contrived to render all who saw him 
intensely curious to hear him speak. When 
he thought he had made a sufficient im- 
pression to secure being attended to, he went 
to one of the chief officers of the court, and 
mysteriously demanded to be led into the 
presaice of the Bashaw, as he had some- 
thing of the highest importance to commu- 
nicate. Struck with the man's manner, the 
officer complied with his request, and had 
him instantly conducted before the Divan, 
which the Bashaw was then holding in the 
palace. Here the delighted man of the house- 
hold, — ^no longer the mean, despised, kitchen- 
drudge, but the discoverer of an important 

£ 2 
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state intrigue, disclosed to the enraged 
Bashaw all that Hamet had invented as to 
Noureddin's imaginary rank, and schemes 
for supplanting the Viceroy ; adding a few 
extra particulars of his own, to render the 
secret, and himself, of more consequence. 

To describe the effect which this supposed 
discovery had upon the Bashaw, is beyond 
our power. At first he was disposed to treat 
the whole as the ravings of a madman; 
then he thought it was a plot invented to 
terrify him, as he knew there was a party 
disaffected to his government, .who were 
much irritated by some late severities he had 
thought fit to exercise. Impressed with this 
last idea, he was on the point of ordering 
the officious news-bearer to be bastinadoed, 
when his chief counsellor suggested the ex- 
pediency of first making some inquiries re- 
specting Noureddin : if they could ascer- 
tain what had been his mode of conducting 
himself since his arrival, and his usual man- 
ner of life, they could, he said, form a tolera- 
bly accurate guess of what his intentions 
were in coming to the capital; and then. 
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should the informer's story be confirmed, 
they could take measures for securing his 
person, before the public punishment of the 
man of the household gave him warning to 
effect his escape. The sagacious counsellor 
humbly apologised for interfering, and as- 
sured the Bashaw that, " in giving this advice 
he had no wish whatever to prevent hisHigh- 
ness from cutting off the head of the man of 
the household, or the head of any other ser- 
vant he pleased, it being his undoubted pri- 
vilege to do so at any moment he thought fit ; 
he only begged for a little delay, in order 
the better to secure the offenders.'^ 

To this prudent suggestion the Bashaw 
acceded, and several inhabitants of Cairo 
were immediately summoned to the Divan, 
and questioned as to all they had observed of 
Noureddin, and his servant Hamet. Their 
replies tended strongly to confirm the Ba- 
shaw's suspicions. They all agreed in de- 
scribing Noureddin as secluding himself from 
general society, and, after making a parade 
of travelling to see the curiosities of Egypt, 
refusing, imder various pretexts, to stir be- 
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yond the walls of Cairo. As to Hamet, it 
was notorious that be spent his whole time 
in asking and answering questions, and had 
been particularly inquisitive, and, as he said, 
by his master's express orders, in finding out 
what the Bashaw was doing in his late excur- 
sion against the Arabs ; whether he was suc- 
cessful, and whether he meant to suiBfer them 
to live in peace in any district within his 
dominions? On this part of the Bashaw's 
policy, there was incontestible proof that a 
regular system of inquiry had been kept up, 
ever since Noureddin's arrival. Now, as the 
Bashaw had not been on the whole quite so 
successful as he could have desired, and cer- 
tainly not as he wished the Sublime Porte to 
believe, it was highly desirable to prevent the 
possibility of Noureddin's making any report 
at all of the matter in that quarter. 

All doubt being removed by the evidence 
thus unintentionally given by Noureddin's 
own friends of his guilt, the assembly was 
dismissed ; all except a few of the Bashaw's 
most confidential advisers, by whom it was 
speedily settled that Noureddin, and hia 
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attendant Hamet^ should be entrapped, and 
privately strangled during the ensuing nighty 
and their bodies thrown into the Nile. If 
any inquiry should be made respecting their 
mysterious disappearance by the higher pow- 
ers at Constantinople^ it would be easy to 
state the vicinity of the Arabs, the quarrels 
which strangers uniformly engage in, acci- 
denty private revenge in fine, any thing 
except the truth, as the cause of their death, 
and at that distance, it would be quite impos- 
sible to prove it was not. The execution of 
this resolve being entrusted to an officer long 
accustomed to such affairs, the Bashaw re- 
tired from the Divan, well satisfied with the 
able and expeditious mode in which the 
business had been settled. He highly ap- 
plauded the sagacity of his ministers, and 
only desired them to remember to include in 
their judgment the all-important man of the 
household ; " whose head," he smilingly ob- 
served, " knew far too much to remain any 
longer on his shoulders/' When the Bashaw 
smiled, it was well known his orders were 
not to be trifled with. The chief of the 
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Fetahs,* therefore, was careful to perform 
that part of his duty the very instant his 
instructions permitted^ scarcely waiting for 
the shades of night to veil so common an 
occurrence ; and thus, was finally completed 
the exaltation of the aspiring man of the 
household. 

* The Fetahs inflict the punishments ordered by the 
Bashaw. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



While the events which we have recorded 
in the preceding chapter were rapidly pass- 
ing within a few yards of Noureddin's abode, 
he was in total ignorance of the impending 
danger, and in perfect security, as he ima- 
gined, for the present. Living in complete 
seclusion, he was scarcely aware of the Ba- 
shaw's return: much less did he imagine 
himself to be the object of his implacable 
resentment ; and, miserable and terrified as 
he was at the idea of a distant accident, he 
was on the point of being strangled without 
taking the slightest precaution to avoid it. 
Fate, however, had decreed that his life 
should be prolonged, and made the very 
loquacity and curiosity of Hamet, the means 
of saving him. 
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This man, having, as we stated, been 
obhged to relinquish the society of the man 
of the household, had been forced to seek 
for some one to supply his place. For this 
purpose he had successively attacked with 
questions every disengaged man he met, and 
by his indefatigable industry had succeeded 
in obtaining, in a surprisingly short period, a 
very respectable list of idle acquaintance. 
No one of these taken singly was, indeed, 
possessed of the admirable qualities of his 
last friend^ for not one could boast the privi- 
lege of entire idleness ; consequently, Hamet 
was frequently obliged to substitute one lis- 
tener for another, to the great prejudice of 
his anecdotes and his patience^ Still, united, 
they served to occupy the day, and by smok- 
ing a pipe with one^ drinking a cup of coffee 
with another, and saying something to all 
who had five minutes at their disposal^ Ha- 
met contrived by good management to render 
his existence tolerable* He always stationed 
himself for the day wherever there was likdy 
to be the greater concourse of people, and 
that, since the Bashaw's return, was opposite 
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the palace. Here Hamet was on the day 
in which the eventful disclosures took place 
in which he was, unknowingly^ so deeply 
interested* He observed, with secret satis- 
faction, the unusual bustle which prevailed ; 
and was particularly pleased to perceive that 
amongst the crowd of persons who entered 
the gate leading to that part of the palace 
where the Divan was sitting, were several of 
his own most intimate acquaintance. Indeed, 
he afterwards remarked with extreme satis* 
faction, that there was scarcely an individual 
who was not known either to his master or 
himself. 

Going to attend the Bashaw, and sur- 
rounded by the officers of the Divan, a pas- 
sing salutation was, of course, all that Hamet 
could expect to obtain even from the dearest 
of his fiiends ; and he waited patiently for 
their return, in the full persuasion of then 
having his curiosity gratified to the utmost. 
He had not to wait long, (for justice, or what 
goes by that name, is quickly administeied 
in the East ;) but how shall we describe his 
astonishment, when, in all this ciowd of in*- 
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timate acquaintance that issued from the 
palace, not one appeared to see him ! In 
right of his master's wealth, of which he 
was generously lavish to his friends, Hamet 
had always exacted certain marks of cere- 
monious observance, which had hitherto been 
rendered him with unhesitating compliance ; 
but now^ these appeared utterly laid aside, 
and he himself forgotten. Nay, though he 
left his more convenient station under the 
shade of a portico, and advanced into the 
very heart of the throng for the express pur- 
pose of meeting his friends, and hearing the 
news, not one could he find. It was most 
extraordinary. An officer of the Bashaw's 
body guard also, who had twice condescended 
to taste of his iced sherbet, looked him full 
in the face without deigning to bestow upon 
him the slightest sign of recognition. 

Hamet became alarmed. He was, as we 
before observed, a man of extensive vision, 
and well acquainted with the external signs 
of good and evil fortune. There was some- 
thing ominous in this mysterious vanishing 
of his friends, and the demeanour of the officer 
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was suspicious ; strange * forebodings came 
across his mind, and he thought with a slight 
degree of uneasinesss of his conversations 
with the man of the household. 

*' Surely," he muttered to himself, " that 
vain boaster has never repeated the idle tale 
I told him. I especially cautioned him to 
secresy ; and besides, he must know it is a 
matter of life or death, and never could be ' 
so base as to betray me. No, I will not be- 
lieve that of him ; though he is such a silly, 
prating fool, he is honest, and showed dis- 
cretion too, when I talked to him. After all, 
I never asserted anything positively of the 
Bashaw, and it is no fault of mine if he 
chooses to believe what 1 did not tell him, so 
I shall trouble myself no farther with his 
folly." 

Saying this, Hamet returned to his shady 
seat beneath the portico, and resuming his 
pipe, endeavoured to feel, as he looked, at 
ease. But it would not do. He no longer 
felt tranquil and contented ; his thoughts 
troubled him, and not a single individual 
came to enliven his solitude. When he took 
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his siesta^ uneasy dreams disturbed his sleep. 
He saw the Bashaw in the .middle of the 
Divan frowning upon him, and when he ran 
to hide himself behind several of his largest, 
and most portly acquaintance^ they, one after 
another, became transparent^ and vanished. 
At this instant the man of the household ap- 
peared peeping over the Bashaw's shoulder, 
and the officer who had stared at him in the 
morning advanced courteously to salute him, 
gracefully playing with a twisted bow-string. 
At this, the terrified Hamet started back in 
an agony pf terror,, and striking his head 
against the wall, awoke. . 

This portentous dream aroused Hamet's 
superstitious terrors* His conscience smote 
him for the use he had made of his master's 
name, and he almost resolved to go to him, 
confess his error, and induce him instantly 
to quit Cairo ; but shame and remorse with- 
held him. Once he entered the passage 
which led to his master's chamber ; the cur- 
tain which concealed the door-way was un- 
drawn to admit air, and Noureddin, flushed 
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and languid, lay stretched upon his bed, ap* 
pareatly asleep. Hamet softly approached. 

At that moment Noureddin unclosed his 
eyes, and seeing his attendant anxiously re- 
garding him, he roused himself, to make* 
some return for his affectionate concern. He 
took him kindly by the hand, and inquired 
witli interest after his health. On receiving 
no answer, he raised himself on his bed, and 
misinterpreting the emotion be saw depicted 
in the face of the conscience-struck Hamet, 
he thanked him for his faithful attachment, 
assuring him at the same time that his 
anxiety on his account was groundless, for 
that he already felt better, and as soon as the 
new moon should be past, he intended to re- 
sume his travels, and then Hamet's useful 
services would again be necessary to his 
master. Meanwhile, he recommended him 
to be careful of his own health, and finished, 
by putting into his passive hand a purse of 
sequins, which he desired him to accept, as 
a slight reward for his fidelity. 

This was too much for Hamet to bear. 
Throwing the purse from him in an agony of 
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remorse, he covered his face with his hands^ 
and rushed out of the apartment^ without 
uttering a word. 

Noureddin was at a loss to understand 
the meaning of such an extraordinary display 
of emotion. Had he been in healthy he 
would instantly have gone in search of his 
singular attendant, who he plainly perceived 
had something unusual preying upon his 
mind; but in the nervous^ languid state to 
which his fears had reduced him^ he fancied 
the exertion to be beyond his power. He had no 
suspicion that be himself could be concerned 
in any thing but the approach or retreat of 
the Arabs ; and having received a satisfac- 
tory report upon that subject some hours 
before^ he gave a passing sigh to the afflic- 
tion, whatever it might be, of his servant, 
and soon resumed the uneasy reflections 
which Hamet's entrance had interrupted. 

Hamet, meanwhile, recovering from the fit 
of remorse his master's kindness had oc- 
casioned, returned to his accustomed station ; 
determined to address the first acquaintance, 
high or low, rich or poor, agreeable or dis^- 
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agreeable, whom he could see, and satisfy 
his. dojubtSy as to the reality of their suspected 
coolness. ^' It might, after all, be mere ac- 
cident/' he observed, *^ that his friends had 
not spoken to him ; for, in a morning, people 
who had the misfortune to belong to the 
useful class of society were always busy. If 
they were driving a bargain, it was notorious 
they could not see. their dearest friends; it 
was, therefore, no wonder they overlooked 
even him, when coming from the august 
presence of their dreaded bashaw. Poor 
creatures !'' continued the soliloquizing Ha- 
met, — for, alas ! he had no auditor — *' poor 
creatures ! they were dazzled, doubtless, 
with such an unusual honour: it was very 
natural, for they have not travelled as I 
have]; and I really do not make sufficient 
allowance for the immense, difference between 
us." 

For half an hour, Hamet consoled himself 
with framing this kind apology for the ig- 
norance and ill-manners of his Egyptian 
acquaintance. At the end of that time, his 
pride gave way, and he humbly went in 
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search of those who seemed resolved not to 
•seek him. But the spell of the morning 
still prevailed; no acquaintance could he 
find ; no straggler was to be met with in his 
usual haunts ; even the man of the household 
had disappeared, and if the Arabs had made 
an inroad, and carried captive all Hamet's 
particular friends, they could not have been 
more utterly lost to him. He perambulated 
the whole city, in the vain hope of meeting 
one individual he knew, and when the sun 
sunk rapidly below the horizon, he returned 
unsuccessful to his home, wearied, dissatis- 
fied, and anxious. 

He sat plunged in self-tormenting reflec- 
tions, when he was suddenly roused from 
his reverie by the entrance of a young Arab 
boy, then a hostage in the bashaw's hands, 
for the good conduct of his father, the sheik 
of a powerful tribe. Kayta, — for that was the 
boy's name, — ^had once been saved from an 
ignominious punishment, which some, half- 
playful, half-mischievous act of contumacy 
had drawn upon him, by the intercession of 
Hamet ; for the care of the young shiek had 
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devolved^ owing to the culpable negligence of 
the officer who ought to have had charge of 
him, to the man of the household^ during the 
temporary absence of the bashaw ; and, as 
this worthy individual was ** all unused to 
the charms of power/' and, moreover, knew 
he could enjoy the privilege of tormenting 
only for a limited period, he had resolved 
not to lose so favourable an opportunity of 
exerting it. Hamet, touched with compassion 
for the boy, a wild, fearless, untameable spirit, 
.who ill brooked the harsh controul of his 
new master, had frequently interposed in his 
behalf, and occasionally procured him some 
of those little pleasures so dear to childhood. 
Hamet was an indefatigable story-teller, and 
vnth untiring good nature he recollected or 
invented his best tales, to amuse his little 
captive friend ; and, sometimes, when his 
master's favourite Arabian was to be exer- 
cised, he would obtain permission for the 
young hostage to mount him, whose delight, 
on these occasions, it was touching to be- 
hold. The gratitude of the child to Hamet, 
for these various little acts of kindness, knew 

p 2 
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no bounds ; he called him his '' Cairo 
father/' and a ivord or a look from Hamet 
would bring him to submission^ when the 
severest punishments of his tormentor pro- 
duced no effect. 

It may seem surprising that such a valu- 
able hostage should thus have been suffered 
to. go at large; but it was policy, nothu- 
manity, which dictated this unusnal lenity. 
To keep in subjection, or at least in amity, 
the numerous hordes of Arabs which over^ 
ran Egypt, had been the unceasing labour of 
the Turkish government from its first esta- 
blishment in. that country; but to accom- 
plish thb was no easy task. The Arabs 
might be defeated, but they were never sub- 
dued. To kill a shiek and disperse his tribe, 
was only cutting off one of the hydra's 
heads for a hundred to rise up in its place. 
The horde soon selected another shiek, and 
bringing with them additional allies, speedily 
returned to wage fresh warfare, and thus 
prolong a contest which, with their predatoiy 
habits, was rather an agreeable occupation 
than otherwise. It was found more expe- 
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dient to bind the shiek of a tribe by some 
tie that he would be unwilling to break, than 
by cutting off his head to secure the enmity 
of his successors. Hostages were, therefore, 
demanded ; and the favourite child of a 
troublesome shiek was often the silken thread 
which kept him in subjection. But a diffi- 
culty arose in detaining these valuable 
pledges. Their ingenuity in eluding the 
vigilance of their keepers was incredible, and 
if, by virtue of chains, and vigils, and guards, 
the wild hostage was finally secured, it. was 
found that he soon pined, in confinement, and 
his death destroyed the firuits of his previous 
detention, perhaps at the very time when 
peace with his tribe was most necessary. A 
better expedient was devised : diis was enr 
gaging the promise of the hostage himself 
to remaia at Cairo for a certain period. If 
once he could be induced to give his word^ 
and eat bread and salt with his new master, 
it was never known that such an/ engage- 
ment was broken, however tempting the op- 
portunities of escape. No sooner, indeed, 
was the time expired for which the promise 
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was given, (and it was never given but for a 
limited period,) than he fled back to his na- 
tive tents, unless, as frequently happened, he 
was induced to prolong his promise to ano- 
ther period. Such was the situation of the 
young Arab, whose affections Hamet had 
gained, and to whom we will now return. 

Kayta entered the apartment in which 
Hamet was seated, in an agony of emotion, 
too great for utterance. He prostrated him- 
self on the ground, and kissed the hem of 
Hamet's garment ; then seizing his hand and 
pressing it to his lips, he placed it on his 
head, and passionately asked him to give 
him his blessing. But before Hamet could 
comply with his request, before he had suf- 
ficiently recovered his surprise to withdraw 
the chabouk from his mouth, Kayta had 
started up, and was eagerly examining every 
comer of the darkened apartment. Having 
satisfied himself that they were alone, he 
cautiously let fall the curtain which served 
as a door, and then once more stood before 
the astonished Hamet, his lip curled, and his 
eyes flashing with indignation, but otherwise 
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calm and collected, as though ashamed of 
his former emotion. 

" Fly, my father, fly instantly, or you are 
lost,'' he said in a low voice, before Hamet 
had time to inquire the meaning of his ex* 
traordinary conduct* '' You are betrayed, 
and your life is in danger." 

**Then it was so, — and they did avoid me,"^ 
exclaimed Hamet, — ^'and the man of the 
household — " 

'' Is strangled," interrupted Kayta. 

'' Ha ! strangled — what for ? what has 
he told ?" 

'' All that you told him : that your master 
is a great shiek, whom the Sultan has sent 
to watch over the Bashaw. The Bashaw 
does not like to be watched. He likes to 
tell the Sultan that he has beaten the great 
Arabs, and driven them away. He does 
not wish your master to go home and say he 
tells lies." 

'^ Lies ! my master does not trouble him- 
self with his lies ; he would have enough, to 
do if he did. Kayta, you surely do not be- 
lieve what that prating fool says ?" 
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'^ No^ but the Bashaw does : and you and 
your master are to be strangled and thrown 
into the Nile this very nighf 

*' Strangled and thrown into the Nile ! 
Mighty prophet ! was there ever such injus- 
tice V 

" Yes, strangled ; I heard it myself when 
they thought I was only making Fifou* 
dance. There was an unusual bustle in the 
palace this morning, and I heard that my 
old master, (may Allah confound his grand- 
mother!) was attending the divan, and the 
Bashaw himself hearing him. Praise be to 
Allah I thought I, he will certainly be' bas- 
tinadoed! So I went to see him; but the 
Divan was sitting in the secret chamber, and 
there was no getting in. I waited in hopes 
the Fetahs would bring him out, when sud- 
denly I saw a number of your friends brought 
into the palace by the guards, and led one 
by one into the Divan. I was certain there 
was some plot against you ; so I thought no 
more of my revenge, but I staid to discover 

* A favourite goal. 
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what you were accused of, before I gave you 
warning of the danger. Presently, my mas- 
ter came out, snuffing the air, and walking 
on his toes like a man of distinction. * Mer- 
ciful prophet !* exclaimed I, ' what will 
happen next?' 

'' Finding I could make nothing out there, 
I took Fifouy and went into the court where 
the Fetahs, who had been in attendance, 
were smoking their chabouks. They took 
no notice of me. They smoked a long time 
in silence ; at last I heard one of them say, 
in a low voice, to his neighbour : 

'' * I always thought there was something 
mysterious in the strangers !' 

" 'So did I !' answered the- other; and 
then there was another pause, longer than 
ever. I thought they would never speak 
again : however, I still went on playing with 
Fifou, and at last I heard the same man say : 

'^ ' Did you understand we were to find 
the bodies to-morrow V 

" ' No/ replied the other, ' I think not : an 
accident only happened in the night, that 's 
all.' 
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" ' Shall we be wanted, think you, before 
midoight?' 

" ' Not for the strangers, certainly ; but 
the other may be done at nightfall, I imar 
gine.' 

'^ I waited to hear no more, but pretending 
to take Fifou to be fed, I left the court, and 
was coming to find you, when the bashaw 
commanded my presence, and kept me at- 
tending his coffee, until sun-set. Whilst 
waiting about the palace, I gathered, from 
the looks and gestures of those who always 
go whispering from one to another, to show 
they have a secret, and make their friends 
jealous, that you and your master were ob- 
jects of suspicion. I heard the word 'spies,' 
plainly, more than once ; but to make my- 
self sure there was no mistake, as soon as I 
Was released, I went to ascertain what the 
Fetahs had done with my enemy, and I met 
them bringing out his body in a sack, ready 
for drowning. For you there are still three 
hours good before midnight, and long ere 
then, you will be beyond their power." 

Here the young Arab paused, and again 
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carefully examined the entrance, before he 
explained the plan he had formed' for his 
benefactor's escape. It was briefly this* 

It seemedy that the term for which he had 
given his promise to remain a hostage, was 
nearly expired, and he hoped that the 
bashaw, who was at that time much occupied 
with some domestic disturbances, would for- 
get to renew it, or take measures for pre- 
venting his escape. In expectation of his 
flight, a tried body of Arabs had been sent 
by his father to hover in concealment, within 
a short distance of the capital, ready to aid 
his escape, and carry him in safety into the 
desert. To this body of Arabs, Kayta pro- 
posed that Hamet and his master should 
instantly fly. He offered to give them cei^ 
tain tokens, which would ensure their being 
received as friends, and promised that, when 
arrived at his father's tents, the sheik would 
afibrd them every assistance in escaping in 
secresy out of Egypt, and returning to Con- 
stantinople. 

It will readily be supposed, that Ham^t 
eagerly embraced a proposal, which offered 
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the only mode of escape within the power of 
either his master or himself. To go to the 
bashaw^ and endeavour to conyinoe him of 
his mistake, and their innocence, would only 
be to lose their lives three hours sooner than 
necessary ; and to escape from Cairo, openly, 
by the pubUc routes, without his permission, 
was impossible. Their only resource, there- 
fore, lay with the Arabs ; and, with Kayta's 
friendship and influence over bis tribe, their 
fidelity and aid might be safely relied upon. 
There was no time to be lost. Hamet instantly 
went in search of his master, whom he found 
still stretched in languid repose upon his 
bed, as when he had last visited him. 
Throwing himself at his feet, he related, with 
bitter lamentations over his folly, all that 
had passed, and the consequences which 
were likely to ensue. He implored his 
injured master's foi^veness, and urged him 
to make instant preparation for flight. 

Noureddin listened to the recital in stu- 
pified astonishment, scarcely, at first, com- 
prehending what he heard. He had been 
living so long in an imaginary world, that he 
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could not be made to understand, for some 
time, what was really passing around him. 
He gazed at Hamet with the fixed look of a 
man waking out of a dream ; but when, at 
length, he was roused to a sense of what 
Hamet was relating, and comprehended the 
actual danger in which he stood, the transi*- 
tion of. his whole frame was instantaneous. 
His mind was naturally strong, and had been 
absorbed, not weakened, by the visionary 
apprehensions, which had of late occupied 
his thoughts : and now that he was driven 
from these reveries, and forced to act, he re* 
sumed at once the native energy of his cha- 
racter, and gave his whole soul to the task. 
His was not the weak fear of a coward^ who 
is paralyzed at the approach of danger; but 
the fear a brave man feels in real, and great 
peril, which he sees, but determines to with- 
stand. His nervous feelings, his real indis- 
position, the talisman, the Arabs, all were 
foigotten as he started from his couch, and, 
without wasting a moment in idle ex*- 
clamations, much less in pouring invectives 
upon his already repentant servant, he ques- 
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tioned Hamet as to every particular in his 
narrative. He then called for Kayta to con- 
firm his part of the relation^ and when he had 
convinced himself of the truth of their state- 
ments, he listened, with calm and fixed at- 
tention, to the plans proposed for their 
escape. 

" My friends/' said Kayta, " are lying 
concealed, six hours' journey from hence, ina 
a secret cavern. But before you reach this 
place, you will meet a single horseman ; if 
he salute you thus, ' May your star be ever 
in the Zenith,' do you reply, ' and may Orion 
never bum dim.' On receiving this answer, 
he will recognize my signal, and know that 
you are friends ; but if he should still fear to 
speak plainly, and simply demand, * What 
news from Cairo ?' reply again, * The ostrich 
is pluming her wing,' and while saying this, 
extend three fingers of the left hand ; by 
this he will know when to expect me, and 
by which route. As soon as you have satis- 
fied his doubts, and answered his enquiries, 
tell him the circumstances you are in, with- 
out reserve, — you may trust entirely to his 
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fidelity, and he will lead you to the cavern, 
where the rest of the band lie concealed. 
There you must wait three days for me, to 
fulfil the term of my promise, and effect my 
escape : if you do not see me by the fourth 
night, some accident will have prevented my 
flight ; the bashaw may remember me, and 
put me in confinement, in which case, make 
no rash attempt at my rescue, but return 
with all speed to my father, and he will take 
measures to liberate his son. Tell the band 
that these are my express injunctions, and 
that I command their strict obedience, by 
the love they bear me. Fear not to accom- 
pany them to our tents, though I should 
not join you ; my father will receive you, 
until a way is opened for your safe return 
to Constantinople." 

As the young Arab ceased speaking, he 
unclasped an amulet from his wrist, and se- 
curing it in the folds of Hamet's turban, he 
continued. 

•' If my father should doubt your story, 
shew him this amulet ; it was my mother's. 
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and he will receive who ever bears it, though 
it were his deadliest enemy." 

Kayta then tenderly embracing Hamet, 
gave him the necessary directions for his 
route, and respectfully saluting Noureddin, 
returned to the palace, lest his absence should 
create suspicion. 

Noureddin instantly prepared to depart. 
He and Hamet succeeded in leaving the city 
unobserved, just as the last Alia Hu''^ sound- 
ed solemnly from the minarets. Hamet went 
in search of his master's horses, which were 
fortunately lodged without the gates, and 
having brought the tractable animals to the 
place agreed upon, he and Noureddin were 
soon swiftly and silently pursuing their way 
in the direction of the cavern. 

* The last words of the Muezin's call to prayer. 
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CHAPTER V, 



NouBEDDiN and Hamet pursued their long 
and devious route without meeting with any in- 
terruption from the stray passengers they oc- 
casionally passed, or losing their way in the 
intricate paths they had to explore. Hamet, 
accustomed to a life of incessant movement 
and adventure, appeared to discover his way 
intuitively, while Noureddin followed in 
silence, his mind still nerved to unusual ex- 
ertion by the urgency of their danger. Some- 
times they pushed their horses at a rapid rate 
over an open plain, and again they were 
obliged reluctantly to slacken their pace, and 
wind slowly and cautiously amongst loose 
stones and broken fragments of rock. In 
this manner they had pursued their journey 
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for upwards of an hour, when just as they 
were emerging from the shelter of a dark 
rock, an Arab suddenly stood before them. 
He was completely equipped in the dress of 
a horseman, and as the moon, which at this 
moment burst from behind a cloud, showed 
his tall slender figure relieved against the 
horizon, Noureddin and Hamet drew up 
their horses as much from sudden surprise, 
as to avoid the imminent risk of trampling 
him under their feet. 

In an instant the Arab's hand was upon 
Noureddin's bridle. He made a low obeis- 
ance, and then standing erect and steadily 
regarding him, '^May thy star be ever in 
the Zenith, noble stranger," he said, with 
courteous gravity. 

Noureddin started, but quickly recollect- 
ing himself, he replied as directed, ''And 
may Orion never bum dim,'' at the same 
time returning the Arab's salutation. 

" What news from Cairo ?" the Arab in- 
stantly rejoined, withdrawing his hand, and 
approaching closer to his side. 

Noureddin stretched forth three fingers of 
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his left hand, and pronounced in a clear 
voice, " The ostrich is pluming her wing." 

*^ Praise be to Allah !" exclaimed the 
Arab, who had observed the signal ; ** and 
in three nights we may expect him." 

^' Before the fourth night, should all go 
well, Kayta will be here," replied Noureddin, 
^' meanwhile he directs that you convey my 
servant and myself, to your secret cavern. 
We are in danger from the vengeance of the 
Bashaw ; hasten, therefore, for time presses, 
and on your fidelity we depend for safety." 

Scarcely had Noureddin finished speaking, 
ere he was startled by a shrill whistle from 
the Arab, but before he had time to unsheath 
his dagger, and put himself in an attitude of 
defence, the mysterious signal was answered 
by the neighing of two beautiful Arabian 
horses, which issued from behind the rock. 
They were ready equipped for service, and of 
that famous breed, whose ancestor carried 
the great prophet when he entered triumphant 
into Mecca. One of these, the Arab offered 
to Noureddin, but his own being still fresh 
he declined the exchange ; the Arab, there- 
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fore, mounting one^ and throwing the rein of 
the other over his arm, led the way, closely 
followed by Noureddin and Hamet. 

They had a tedious journey to make be- 
fore reaching the place of their destination, 
owing to an unforeseen accident which pre- 
vented their pursuing the usual route. Some 
travellers, attended by a strong guard, had 
been exploring in the neighbourhood of the 
Temple of Isis during the last two days, and 
were now encamped for the night in the very 
road Noureddin and his companions had to 
pass : in consequence of this they were forced 
to make a long circuit to avoid the guards, 
who would have been suspicious, if they had 
seen Noureddin travelling unattended at that 
hour of the night, and who would have been 
still less disposed to suffer an Arab to pass un- 
questioned. The delay was unavoidable, and 
it unfortunately gave time to Noureddin to 
resume the calmer current of his thoughts, 
and by taking from him the necessity of any 
exertion beyond that of keeping up with his 
guide, allowed him ample leisure to recover 
from the state of excitement and alarm be 
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had been thrown into by the events of the 
evening. The air was cool, and, no longer in 
instant fear of his life, Noureddin could feel 
and enjoy the refreshment it afforded, and 
gradually his mind participated in the grate- 
fill change, and resumed its usual tone of 
feeling. Noureddin's dread of the Bashaw 
grew feebler in proportion as his distance 
from him increased, and he began to ponder 
deeply over the circumstances which had 
driven him from the capital, and caused him 
to be thus wandering at midnight he knew not 
whither, and following a guide who came 
from he knew not where. It was like a 
dream, and he would have doubted his being 
awake but for the motion of his horse, and 
the cool breeze which fanned his cheek. It 
must be confessed that in this calm retro- 
spect, the necessity of his instant flight from 
Cairo did not appear quite so self-evident as 
it had done four hours before. The vicinity of 
the detested Fetahs, and their well known 
activity in the execution of their master's 
orders, appeared now, to his cooler judg- 
ment, to have exercised an undue influence 
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over his mind. Hamet^ as Noureddm re* 
marked, was not a hero ; he had shown him- 
self, on the contrary, singularly Tain, and de- 
ficient in judgment, and might easily be de- 
ceived ; and then, as to Kayta, who but the 
credulous Hamet would have listened to the 
idle report of an Arab boy, who actually 
boasted of having made the discovery of tbis 
wonderful conspiracy while playing with a 
goat ! and who, in revenge for some fancied 
ill-usage, made his own master the author 
of the tragedy ! The whole affair was im- 
probable, to say the least, and the improba- 
bilities grew stronger and stronger, as Nou- 
reddin's steed carried him farther and farther 
from the scene of danger, until he almost re- 
solved to stop, and proceed no farther* The 
mysterious warning of the talisman recurred 
unpleasantly to his memory ; bewildering 
doubts arose as to where this adventure 
might lead him, and he could not help won- 
dering at the strange fatality which had thus 
unaccountably turned the very means he had 
adopted to prevent danger, into the cause of 
his being driven out of Cairo as a spy, within 
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a few days of the expiration of the fatal time 
aimounced by the tablets. 

Here his unpleasant reflections were inter* 
nipted, by the road becoming so uneven and 
broken, that it required all his skill to follow 
the track of his guide, who dismounted, and 
advised Noureddin and Hamet to follow his 
example, and lead their horses over the 
unlevel ground. This they did, and for some 
time Noureddin's attention was wholly taken 
up with the difficulties of the way, which 
became more rugged every moment. In 
some places their progress was impeded by 
what appeared, in the indistinct light, to be 
broken masses of rocks ; but what was 
Noureddin's consternation, when, as he was 
making his way round the base of one of 
these over-hanging projections, he looked up, 
and beheld the clear outline of a majestic 
ruin towering above his head. A sudden 
chill ran through his veins. ^* Ruins ! am I 
among ruins !" he exclaimed ; ** then I am 
lost. I am betrayed by that villanous 
Arab! but he shall repent his treachery:" 
and starting forward, Noureddin would have 
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plunged his dagger into the back of the un- 
suspecting guide, but his foot slipped, and he 
fell. 

When Noureddin came to himself he nvas 
lying on some bundles of hay in the corner 
of a cavern. A group of Arabs stood round, 
occupied in various kind offices about him, 
vtrhile Hamet was staunching the blood which 
flowed copiously from a wound in his head. 
He was in excruciating pain, and on trying 
to move his leg, discovered it was broken. 
Dizzy and confused from loss of blood, and 
in an agony of terror and suffering, the ideas 
which had so long haunted his imagination 
took instant possession of his mind. 

'' Villains !" he vociferated, as soon as he 
could speak, « villains ! have you betrayed 
me here to murder me 1" 

The Arabs stared at each other in astonish- 
ment. The one who had acted as a guide to 
Noureddin and Hamet, had hastily explained 
to his companions that the strangers were 
friends of the young sheik, come to them for 
safety, and flying from their mutual enemy 
the Bashaw. The language of Noureddin 
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was strangely at yariance with this account, 
and puzzled them. They listened to what 
he should say next. 

" Hamet, you, too, have betrayed me ! 
you, who I thought loved me, — ^you have 
brought me among these detested Arabs ; 
what have I done to deserve such treachery V^ 

Here Noureddin, exhausted with the ve- 
hemence of his passion, sunk back in a 
second fainting fit ; but not before his words 
had been too plainly understood by the 
amazed Arabs. 

They looked first at Noureddin, then at 
Hamet^ and lastly at themselves, but in vain. 
They could not comprehend a syllable of 
what they had heard ; at least, they could 
not comprehend how it meant any thing 
fiiendly. 

'^ Did not he call us villains ?" whispered 
one, letting fall a calabash of water he was 
holding for Noureddin to drink out of, on 
the centre of Hamet's turban, who was bend- 
ing down over his master. 

** Did he say he was betrayed here V 
asked another, who had been handling Nou- 
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reddin's broken leg, which, as he spoke, 
dropped unconsciously from his grasp. 

A groan of agony was heard (without at- 
tention) from the tortured man. 

'' It is clear he is not come here for shelter ; 
he is no friend of ours, or our sheik's, as the 
other pretended/' added a third, who had 
been preparing some narcotic herbs, which he 
now gathered up, and composedly put away. 

" More likely, spies from the Bashaw," 
suggested a fourth, who seemed to be the 
Ulysses of the band : '^ such baseness is not 
unfrequent amongst the dwellers in cities. 
They have by some means learned the secret 
signal, and are come to gain intelligence of 
our movements. We must be on our guard ;" 
saying this, he beckoned the rest to follow 
him to the farther comer of the cavern. 

Their consultation was long and doubtful. 
The more violent were for instantly dispatching 
both Noureddin and Hamet with their daggers, 
that being the quickest mode of settling a 
troublesome question, and the most congenial 
to their habits. The wary were inclined to 
the same opinion from fear of danger to 
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themselves ; and all were alike eager to re* 
venge the recent insult they had received 
from Noureddin. Two older Arabs, however, 
were for a milder expedient. They were 
past the middle age, and had seen that cir- 
cumstances often change, and baffle the 
schemes of the most prudent ; they had 
leamt caution, and to look on both sides the 
shield of perplexity. " It was possible,'' 
they contended, 'Uhough they owned not 
probable, that the strangers might be friends, 
as they said they were, and under the pro- 
tection of the son of their sheik ; in which 
case their own heads would have to answer 
for it, if they put them to death* Only one 
of the strangers had spoken the words of 
insult, and he was in a fever. He who spoke 
knew it, for he was the physician of the 
tribe, and had himself examined his pulse, 
and thus what appeared to them so contra- 
dictory and suspicious, might only be the 
raving of delii^um." 

These last words were overheard by Hamet, 
who resolved to avail himself of the sugges- 
tion. 
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''Help! help!*' he cried, "help, my mas- 
ter raves :** for Noureddin reviving agam, 
showed symptoms of resuming his reproaches. 

The Arabs approached in haste, anxious 
to hear what he would say next. On seeing 
them, Noureddin shuddered with involuntary 
horror; but whether from pain and exhaustion, 
or from a sense of its utter uselessness, he 
fortunately did not utter a word. 

At this critical moment the calabash, 
which we mentioned as havmg alighted upon 
the turban of Hamet, rolled from its unac- 
customed site, and fell upon Noureddin, 
emptying what little remained of its contents 
in its passage downwards ; the greater part 
had lodged in the folds of Hamet's turban, 
and having by this time penetrated to his head, 
began to stream down in little currents over 
his face. Putting his hand up to ascertain the 
cause of the unpleasant sensation he expe- 
rienced, Hamet at once perceived by the fall 
of the calabash what had happened ; and, as 
a turban saturated with water was a species 
of danger he fully understood, he quickly 
began to loose its voluminous folds, and in 
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doing so, his fingers encountered the sacred 
amulet given him by Kayta, which, in his 
agitation, he had entirely forgotten. In- 
stantly, taking it from its place of conceal- 
ment, and kissing it with great demonstration 
of respect, he held it up to the view of the 
astonished Arabs, who at once recognized 
the favourite ornament of their sheik. Hamet 
gave them no time to form conjectures how 
he might have become possessed of such a 
treasure, but at once assuming the air of a 
man who is consciou3 of having a right to 
be obeyed, he boldly addressed the chief of 
the band, and demanded, in the name of 
Kayta, protection and the rights of hospi- 
tality for himself and his master. 

The boldest of the Arabs was awed by 
the sight of the amulet. The sheik had 
given it to his son, on parting, with much 
solemnity at the head of the tribe ; and to 
offer violence to its possessor, were he Turk 
or Infidel, would be an eternal stain upon 
the honour of the sheik, which he would 
not fail to revenge. In this aspect of affairs 
it was resolved, after a little farther delibera- 
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tion, to grant Hamet and Noureddin the 
rights of hospitality^ and give the latter 
every attention his wounded state required, 
but at the same time to be watchful and vigi- 
lant, and ready to prevent treachery if any 
should be intended. 

As soon as the leaders of the band had 
come to this resolution, they proceeded to put 
it into execution. One, the most skilful leech 
of the tribe, who had accompanied the ex- 
pedition that he might be ready in case 
Kayta met with any accident in eflPecting his 
escape, was soon employed in setting Nou- 
reddin's broken limb, which he did with con- 
siderable skill, and much gentleness and 
kindness. With the assistance of Hamet, 
he arranged a very tolerable bed, with the 
help of the Arab's cloaks, and the hay we 
before mentioned, on which Noureddin was 
laid, and rendered him as comfortable as cir- 
cumstances would permit. He then gave 
him a strong narcotic potion, which, though 
ineffectual to procure sleep, allayed the in- 
tenseness of his pain, and soothed him into 
comparative tranquillity. 
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Hamet was now satisfied ; they were safe 
from the pursuit of the Bashaw, and might 
remain concealed in the cavern until Noured- 
din was sufficiently recovered to pursue his 
journey. If Kayta returned alone to his 
father's tents^ he would at least leave them a 
guide to direct their way ; but he hoped his 
master would be able to travel in a litter by 
the time the young sheik was expected ; 
meanwhile, he gave his whole attention to 
enforcing the directions of the physician, and 
soothing the intractable spirit of his patient. 
Anxious to make amends for his past mis- 
conduct, and reproaching himself as the 
cause of his master's sufierings, lie gave the 
best proof he could of his contrition by 
nursing him with the greatest care. But 
want of affection to his master was not one 
of Hamet's faults. He was vain, and to 
gratify his passion for distinction he would 
commit the greatest absurdities, and some- 
times, as in the present case, bring himself 
and all connected with him into danger by 
this ridiculous folly ; but it was merely his 
insane desire to shine, and be admired ; and 
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not any vicious intention which led him into 
these extravagances. Thus, when enlarging 
upon the rank and fortune of his master to 
the man of the household, it never entered 
his imagination that he was bringing his own 
and his master's head into peril; and now 
that he saw the consequences of his folly, 
nothing could equal his contrition. 

For the two following days Noureddin's 
sufferings were intense; the agony caused 
by the setting of the fractured limb, acting 
upon a frame exhausted by previous illness, 
brought on an accession of fever which 
alarmed his attendants for his life. Fortu- 
nately for him, the Arab leech was skilful 
and patient ; he suffered nature to take her 
course, and perceiving that the anxiety and 
excitement of Noureddin's mind was the 
principal cause of his bodily suffering, he 
endeavoured by kindness and gentleness to 
remove his fears, and soothe his irritation. 
On the third day, there was an evident im- 
provement, and towards evening when the 
Arabs were gone forth to watch for the night. 
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Noureddin sunk into a calm and refreshing 
slumber. 

The night was far advanced before he 
awoke. Both Hamet and the physician, 
overcome by fatigue, had fallen asleep, and 
as Noureddin gazed on the rude walls of the 
cavern, lighted up by the fitful flashes of a 
fire the Arabs had kindled, he could not at 
first believe that what he beheld was not the 
delusion of a painful dream. But the past 
soon rose to his recollection, and then he 
shuddered to think that the event so long 
dreaded had indeed arrived, and, notwith- 
standing all his precautions, he was lying, a 
wounded, helpless stranger, in the hands of a 
lawless band of wandering Arabs. Soon, 
however, Noureddin began to find consolation 
in the idea that the worst part of the mis- 
fortune predicted by the talisman was over ; 
and that, though still in great bodily pain, 
it was likely soon to abate, while every 
day brought him nearer the happy time of 
his return to Constantinople. With this 
prospect in view, present pain was not in* 
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supportable, and he could scarcely believe 
that this was the evil, the expectation of 
which had imbittered his existence from the 
(noment he knew of its approach. 

In these reflections, several hours passed 
away ; Hamet slept soundly, and Noureddin 
would not disturb him ; when the return of 
the Arabs, as morning began to dawn, 
aroused both him and the physician from 
their heavy slumbers. Hamet, shocked to 
find he had been sleeping, when he ought to 
have been watching, started up in haste, and 
hurried to the side of his master, expecting 
to be overwhelmed with querulous re- 
proaches, and loud complaints of the misery 
he was obliged to endure from the hated 
Arabs, against whom he had never ceased 
inveighing from the first moment of his 
finding himself in their power. How great, 
therefore, was the surprise of Hamet, when 
Noureddin replied to his anxious inquiries 
with composure, and even with cheerfulness ; 
and instead of indulging in his usual strain 
of melancholy lamentations over his own 
hard fate, asked whether any tidings had 
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been received of Kayta^ and won the heart 
of the physician by the interest he appeared 
to take in his young deliverer. Hamet Yi^as 
at a loss to account for this sudden change 
in his master. From the first moment of 
Noureddin's landing in Egypt, when, ap- 
parently, in the full possession of every 
blessing which health, riches, and station 
could afford, Hamet had seen him the con- 
stant prey of gloomy fears, and incessant 
apprehensions ; sometimes, indeed, breaking 
through the gloom, and entering into the 
amusements of society, but quickly relapsing 
again into melancholy and seclusion, and at 
length giving way to vain terrors, until his 
health was seriously affected ; — and now, 
when with no other attendant but himself, he 
was lying in an Arab's cave, wounded and 
suffering, in almost equal danger from friends 
and enemies, Noureddin suddenly wore a 
cheerful countenance, and showed no other 
anxiety, than as to the safety of the young 
Shiek. But to account for the strange va-* 
garies of the passions, and the extraordinary 
vacillations of human feelings and desires, 
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was beyond the genius of Hamet : he had 
never remarked the contradicting influences 
of , hope and fear upon his own mind, 
much less had he attempted to trace their 
effects upon the minds of others ; his talent 
lay in simple observation^ and that^ in the 
present instance, gave him infinite satisfac- 
tion : his master was reasonable and patient^ 
and without wasting his time in endeavouring 
to account for the phenomenon, he only re- 
joiced that it was so, and prepared to profit 
by the unlooked-for change. 

If Noureddin's altered behaviour produced 
so pleasing an effect upon the mind of 
Hamet, its beneficial influence was even 
more apparent when the Arabs became 
sensible of it. They were delighted with 
the interest he now took in their movements; 
he suggested several expedients for eluding 
the vigilance of the Bashaw's officers; he 
listened to their conjectures, assisted them in 
their plans, and took an active share in all 
their deliberations ; in fine, from being the 
object of their suspicions, he became their 
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adviser, and their distrust was succeeded by 
the most unbounded confidence. 

At lengthy after two days more of harass- 
ing uncertainty, Kayta joined the anxious 
party in the cavern. After their mutual con- 
gratulations were over, he related to his eager 
friends that the term of his parole having 
expired without the Bashaw recollecting it, 
he had escaped fVom Cairo the same night, 
and hoped to have reached them unmolested ; 
but a party of disbanded soldiers having 
lodged themselves in some ruins in the neigh-^ 
bourhood, he had been forced to make a long 
detour,toavoidfallinginto their hands; biding 
himself in the day, and pursuing his journey 
in the night, and thus his return had been 
delayed. 

Noureddin and Hamet had then to give 
Kayta the history of their adventures since 
they parted ; which they did, omitting those 
particulars they deemed it useless and unwise 
to remember. Noureddin attributed his fall 
to an accidental stumble amongst the ruins ; 
the Arabs on their part^ were silent as to his 
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abuse of Kayta and themselves, and Hamet 
in return made no complaint of their injurious 
suspicions, and hostile intentions towards 
them. Much kind feeling was the result of 
this mutual forbearance. The Arabs, grate- 
ful to Noureddin for saving them from the 
anger of their Sheik, were prodigal of their 
care for his safety, and seconded with ardour 
all Kayta's arrangements for carrying him, 
wounded and disabled as he was, along with 
them. It was agreed their flight should 
commence the following night, leaving Kayta 
a day to repose himself; and giving time to 
the Arabs to construct a litter to carry Nou- 
reddin, and make all the necessary prepara- 
tions for a long march. 

Noureddin was fearful of bringing his 
kind friends into danger, by thus encumber- 
ing their flight. He ui^ed Kayta to leave 
him in the cave, with a single Arab for a 
guide, promising to follow as soon as he 
should be able to mount on horseback ; but 
this the young Shiek positively refused to do; 
and Noureddin found it useless to press the 
point. Kayta declared his readiness to re* 
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main with him there, or take him with him 
to his father; but to leave him thus, he said, 
was impossible; and the mere proposal 
rendeired the youthful Sheik so indignant, 
that Noureddin gave up urging his request, 
and offered no farther resistance to their 
arrangements. H^ even submitted with pa- 
tient acquiescence to all the various pre- 
scriptions of his kind attendants, and with 
laudable resignation, swallowed every potion, 
and obeyed every direction (as far as it was 
possible) which they each, severally and col- 
lectively, pronounced to be for his good. 

When night came, all their preparations 
being happily completed, the party set for- 
ward. They prosecuted their journey in 
safety, and though it was rendered much 
more tedious and toilsome by the care Nou- 
reddin required, they succeeded in leaving the 
territories of the Turkish government without 
meeting with any interruption, and arrived 
happily at the tents of their tribe, on the 
borders of the desert. 

The joy of the venerable Sheik at seeing 
his son restored to him was unbounded. He 
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folded him in his arms, and questioned him 
again and again as to every particular of his 
escape, and could scarcely satisfy himself 
that Kayta was actually before him. Wheo 
his son related the kindness he bad received 
from Hamet, and the promise he had made 
of assisting him and his master to return to 
Constantinople, the old man expressed the 
highest satisfaction ; he praised him for the 
generous care he had taken of Noureddin in 
bis flight, and reiterated his own assurances 
of friendship and protection. A commodious 
tent was fitted up for Noureddin, and the 
learned leech before mentioned was placed 
in attendance upon him, with strict injunc- 
tions to cure his patient as fast as possible ; 
in fine, the Sheik took the most decided mea- 
sures which he was acquainted with, to secure 
his guest's recovery; and whether it was 
owing to the efficacy of his injunction on the 
physician, or to the rest and quiet, both of 
body and mind, which Noureddin now en- 
joyed, certain it is that his health visibly 
improved, and the Sheik was satisfied. It 
was, however, many weeks before he could 
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Stir from his bed ; during which time^ he was 
nursed with unremitting care by Hamet, and 
his constant attendant^ the grateful Kayta; 
who seized every opportunity of showing his 
firieQds that he remembered in prosperity, the 
kindness they had shown him in adversity. 

When Noureddin's health was completely 
restored, and the Sheik was convinced by the 
positive assurances of his physician, that he 
might commence his journey homeward in 
safety, the whole tribe raised their tents, and 
proceeded, by slow and easy marches, to- 
wards the coast. They crossed the desert 
lying to the west of Egypt, and entered the 
ancient territory of Cyrene. Here they 
pitched their tents, and Noureddin and Ha- 
met, after staying a few days to refresh them- 
selves, took leave with regret of the friendly 
Arabs, receiving the parting blessing of the 
old Sheik, and loaded with the prayers and 
good wishes of all the tribe. Kayta, and a 
few chosen horsemen, accompanied them a 
day's journey farther, until they entered the 
more cultivated district in the neighbourhood 
of the sea, where they parted ; Kayta return- 
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ing to his father's camp, and Noureddin and 
Hamet pursuing their journey to the coast. 

Here they found a vessel on the eve of 
sailing for the Bosphorus, in which they im- 
mediately embarked : and after a prosperous 
toyage, arrived without accident^ at Constan- 
tinople. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



NouREDDiN was welcomed home with af- 
fectionate pleasure by Fatima^ who appeared 
to have forgotten his former indifference, and 
to meet him with a sincere desire to devote 
herself to his happiness, and to derive her own 
from his affection. She inquired with unaf- 
fected solicitude after his health, and could 
scarcely be persuaded that he had recovered 
from his accident; she then requested him 
to tell her the particulars of his journey, and 
listened with untiring interest to the history 
he gave her of his adventures, and the new 
scenes he had beheld in his sojourn amongst 
the Arabs. It was delightful to him to 
gratify her curiosity. He described at length 
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the towns and cities he had visited^ and the 
strange customs of foreign nations ; and 
above all, he charmed her with his account of 
those imposing remains of Egyptian anti- 
quity which he had explored. But when 
Noureddin came to his residence at Cairo, 
and the suspicions of the Bashaw, he was 
embarrassed ;. for not choosing to name the 
real object of his terror, he could not easily 
explain why he had led a life of such com- 
plete seclusion ; and yet, without this expla- 
nation, he could not make his conduct ap- 
pear to Fatima so wise and reasonable as he 
wished; much less could he awaken her 
sympathy, which he now found so delight- 
ful. To relieve himself from her questions^ 
he assigned " a trifling indisposition,'* '* the 
heat of the season," " accidental absence of 
fellow-travellers," and a variety of such fic- 
titious excuses, as the cause of his remaining 
at Cairo; for, since the possession of the 
talisman, Noureddin had unhappily acquired 
a habit of falsehood, to disguise his real 
.situation, which he would have been shocked 
at, had he known it before ; nevertheless, he 
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was not yet sufficiently familiar with the 
practice to be guilty of it without a secret 
consciousness of its meanness. Irritated^ 
therefore, and vexed with himself, he threw 
the blame upon Fatima. He accused her of 
not sympathising in his sufFeringSy at the 
very time he was using his utmost art to 
conceal them from her, and whilst evading 
her questions, wondered at her dulness in not 
discovering that which it was quite impossi- 
ble she should know without his informing 
her. 

But Fatima was too sincerely desirous of 
pleasing Noureddin to continue to interrogate 
him on a subject which she saw was, for some 
unknown reason, painful. She perceived 
there was something he wished to conceal 
from her, and she carefully forbore, from that 
moment, to inquire minutely into any cir- 
cumstance in his narrative he did not himself 
explain. She contented herself with listen* 
ing to his adventures, and sympathising in 
them as far as she could. But this, again 
did not satisfy Noureddin: he wanted her 
whole sympathy, not a part; and disappoint- 
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ed at not receiving it, he accused her of in- 
difference, his narrative lost its interest, he 
spoke with effort, then yawned, and listlessly 
inquired, '^ what events had happened at 
Constantinople during his absence ?" 

Fatima was surprised at the irritation she 
saw depicted in his countenance. She sought 
in vain for the cause, and then, fearful of 
having displeased him, she related in a sub- 
dued tone all that she knew of that kind of 

■ 

general information which floats daily through 
the air of a great city, and is emphatically 
denominated " news." But even in touching 
upon the harmless topics of the day, she 
consulted the countenance of her lord, to 
discover whether she were not unconsciously 
entrenching upon some forbidden subject. 
At length she found one upon which she 
imagined she might safely expatiate without 
fear of incurring blame, and even in the full 
confidence of receiving Noureddin's sympa- 
thy in return ; this was, her anxiety for her 
father. Hamoud had now been absent three 
months, and during that time Fatima had 
only once heard of his safety, and the period 
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originally fixed for his return was already 
passed. 

Noureddin listened attentively to Fatima's 
tearful recital; he desired her to be calm, 
and went to consult his talisman. By this 
he found that Hamoud was detained at 
Smyrna, but would return at the expiration 
of the year in good health, after having com- 
pletely succeeded in retrieving his affairs. 
Hereupon, he hastened back to Fatima, and 
endeavoured to re-assure her by repeating 
again and again his own conviction of Ha- 
moud's safety. He suggested the accidents 
so constantly intervening in the intercourse 
between distant countries, as the probable 
cause of her not hearing from her father, and 
ridiculed her fears as childish and unreason- 
able. But Fatima was not satisfied with 
Noureddin's assurances. She entreated him 
to make some exertion to obtain more certain 
information of her father, and urged his send- 
ing Hamet in quest of him. " Surely," she 
insisted, ** this is not an unreasonable request 
from a child in behalf of a fond and affec- 
tionate parent V 
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The request was not unreasonable^ and 
had Noureddin been in equal ignorance with 
Fatima of Hamoud's fate, he would doubt- 
less have readily complied with it. But 
here, again^ he was unfortunately too well 
informed to have any fears upon the subject; 
and, consequently, instead of sympathising 
in Fatima's alarm, he treated her fears as 
fanciful, and unfounded. He remarked that 
idle apprehensions could do no good, either 
to her father or herself; and when, stung to 
the quick with his indifference, she burst into 
tears, and reproached him with his cruelty, 
he calmly kissed her flushed cheek, and re- 
commending her to have more patience, left 
her. 

But Fatima derived no comfort from such 
consolation as this. She had looked forward 
to Noureddin's return in the full confidence 
of youthful affection. Chilled as she had 
been by his indifference, at the time of her 
illness, and his want of sympathy in her 
little joys and sorrows during the short period 
of their union, she had nourished no un- 
kindly feelings towards him c«i that account. 
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Hatred was unknown to her gentle spirit, 
and when, in the long hours of his absence, 
she had thought oyer the past, it was only to 
treasure up some expressions of fondness, 
some little act of kindness, and reproach her- 
self with not having valued them as she 
ought. Her heart pined for some object on 
which to bestow its warm affections: her 
father away, and perphas to be separated 
from her for ever, her husband claimed her 
undivided love ; and how joyfully would she 
have lavished it upon him ! — But he threw 
it from him : he treated her as a petted child j 
evaded her questions, repulsed her con- 
fidence, and when applied to in her distress*, 
instead of assisting her, laughed at hei^ 
anxiety, and coolly desired her to be pa- 
tient. 

Fatima dried her tears ; nor did she shed 
any more in the presence of Noureddin. Bhe 
made no further mention of her father, 
though she thought of him by day, and 
dreamed of him by night ; but she carefully 
shut up her anxiety in her own bosom, and 
Noureddin flattered himself that his cold 
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exhortations had been attended to* But he 
knew little of the aflfectionate being whose 
happiness he trifled with. There are those 
to whom the affections are life, and who can 
no more live without objects on which to be- 
stow them, than can their fellow beings with-, 
out the air they breathe ; and who cling to 
sympathy, and friendship, like the poor pri- 
soner to his solitary friend, whose existence 
was insupportable, when the barbarous 
cruelty of his gaoler destroyed the only ob- 
ject on which he could still bestow his kind- 
ness and affection. Such was the disposition 
of the too sensitive Fatima. An only child, 
Hamoud had cultivated both her mind and 
affections in a degree unusual amongst his 
countrymen. He had made her his com- 
panion, and she had always looked to him for 
assistance and advice in her early trials, and 
derived from him her pleasures and enjoy- 
ments. Unkindness, either in word or look, 
it had never been her lot to bear ; and now 
that it came to her for the first time, and from 
him whose approval and love she had been 
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taught to consider it was her sole duty and 
happiness to gain, she sunk oppressed with 
a sudden conviction of her own unworthiness, 
and her health and spirits became a prey to 
her over-wrought feelings. 

Meanwhile, Noureddin was unconscious of 
the pain he had inflicted. He left Fatima to 
regain her spirits, and find amusement in the 
usual pursuits and occupations of women of 
her rank, and thought he had performed all 
that duty to her, or honour to himself re- 
quired, when he had amply provided for her 
personal comforts, and assigned her an allow- 
ance more liberal and splendid than was en- 
joyed by any of equal pretension in the 
capital. For himself, deterred by the ill 
success of his first attempt, he gave up all 
desire of visiting remote countries, and ap- 
plied himself to the study of his own. His- 
tory unfolded her long, and too often bloody 
page for his perusal, and when he was wea- 
ried with the alternate repetition of wars and 
treaties, battles, and state intrigues, the 
stores of science were still unexplored, and 

1-2 
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offered treasures which the awakened re- 
search of countless generations will never^ 
perhap9> be able to exhaust 

Wrapt up in these interesting studies, 
days, weeks, and months passed unheeded : 
Noureddin's friends complained that he had 
forsaken their society, and Fatima was left to 
pass her solitary hours without any fear of 
too frequent interruption from him, who, she 
recollected with a sigh, had once been 
miserable, if denied her presence for a day. 
She, however, made no complaint ; but her 
frame became daily more languid and de- 
bilitated, and a bright spot on her pale 
cheek might have alarmed Noureddin for her 
health, had he been at leisure to perceive it 
But his soul was now absorbed with pene- 
trating into the wonders of nature, and trying 
to understand the speculations of rival phi- 
losophers; and while thus pursuing science 
as the end, not the means of happiness, he 
had but a few spare moments to bestow 
upon the wife of his early affections. His 
mind, elevated to the contemplation of the 
spheres, could not stoop to the common- 
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place endeannents of domestic life; and 
while his fervid imagination revelled in 
beatific visions of universal bliss, and suns, 
and stars, and systems rose before his ex- 
panding yieWy peopled with myriads of sen* 
tient beings, — how could he withdraw his 
gaze from such sublime objects, to fix it 
upon one frail being, whose existence was 
scarcely known in a world, which itself 
formed but an atom in the vast universe of 
his contemplations? 

In siich abstruse meditations would Nou* 
reddin pass days and nights, almost without 
tasting food; and when nature, exhausted 
with the unnatural e£Port, forced him to re- 
lax from this intenseness of application, and 
he sought relief in .the society of Fatima, — 
it was with the abstracted air of a man whose 
thoughts were absent, who conversed with 
her as with a child, whom we wish to amuse, 
and yet, with whom we have scarcely an 
idea in common. At these times, a spec- 
tator would have pronounced Noureddin the 
sufferer, rather than the subdued and tranquil 
Fatima; for his over-wrought mind, worn 
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out with the intenseness of its own exertions^ 
sank exhausted with the effort, and pre- 
sented a fearful contrast of weakness de- 
bility, and irritation. At length his health 
materially suffered, and with that his mind 
and temper. He lost the equanimity which 
had before characterized him, and became 
captious, gloomy, and discontented. His 
friends no longer recognized the once kind, 
and generous Noureddin; they were dis- 
gusted with his airs of superiority, and of- 
fended with his petulance, and having no 
desire to associate with one who only sought 
their society when wearied with his own, 
they shunned him, and Noureddin perceived 
it. Mortified and enraged at a treatment his 
pride would not acknowledge to be deserved, 
Noureddin, on these occasions, would hastily 
return back to his favourite seclusion, and 
seek to lose the bitter consciousness of his 
own isolated existence, in forming new pro- 
jects of imaginary happiness, and devising 
fresh systems of perfect governments, and 
Arcadian retreats. In this manner, months 
passed on unperceived, until an unexpected 
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blow suddenly roused him to a sense of his 
real position in a world of social beings. 

It has already been stated that the ab- 
stracted life which Noureddin led, and the 
constant occupation of his thoughts with 
the high subjects of philosophical research, 
prevented his observing Fatima's declining 
health. Formerly, he had watched over her 
with the feverish anxiety of a man who has 
placed his whole happiness on a cherished 
object, and when he found her suffering and 
complaining, he would fly eagerly to consult 
his tablets. But, once having satisfied his 
mind that her life was safe, his anxiety was 
at an end; and Fatima but too naturally 
concluded, that as he felt no anxiety, her 
life or death was a matter of indifference to 
him. Noureddin did, indeed, endeavour to 
cheer the spirits of the suffering invalid by 
assuring her that her fears for her health 
were groundless, and that he was persu9.ded 
she would recover ; but when his reiterated 
assurances failed to produce the conviction 
he desired, and which he felt himself, he 
would remonstrate on the folly of giving way 
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to idle fancies^ and ask her reproachfully, 
*^ why she persisted in rendering herself and 
him miserable by magnifying a trifling in- 
disposition into a serious disease V* 

Fatima was amazed. ''Can this be the 
language of affection?" she exclaimed, when 
alone, as the bitter tears rolled down her 
sunken cheeks : " Can he love me, and speak 
l^us? But, alas! he loves me not, and I have 
long known it. I knew it when he brought 
ipEie in triumph to this gorgeous palace, when 
he surrounded me with slaves, and loaded 
me with jewels a Sultana might have envied ; 
yes, I knew it then, and shall I weep now ? 
No ; I will not weep that I have saved my 
father. It was for his sake I consented to 
become Noureddin's bride, and I cannot, I 
will not rjBgret it." 

From this time Fatima never uttered a 
complaint ; she bore her sufferings in silence, 
and putting on a cheerful air when Noured- 
din visited her apartments, she succeeded 
^n lulling asleep any fears which her al- 
tered countenance might otherwise have ex- 
cited. The eye of watchful affection could 
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not, indeed, have been thus easily deceived ; 
but Noureddin's thougbts were otherwise en- 
gagedy and her father was still absent, though 
expected shortly to return ; for Fatima had, 
at length, received tidings of his safety, and 
she now looked forward to meeting him with 
mingled feelings of sorrow and delight. He 
would require no complaint from her to see 
her sufferings, he would too soon discover 
her illness to be real; and how would he 
bear the shock ? Yet it would be sweet to be 
once more addressed in the tones of affection ; 
once more pressed in a fond parent's arms ; 
to hear again the anxious inquiry, and be the 
object of love and tender care to a fellow^ 
being. Yes, this was a consolation she could 
not help desiring once more to enjoy ; though 
. the thought of her father's grief, sometimes 
made her wish he could be spared the misery 
of seeing her. Her suspense was ended 
sooner than she anticipated. 

One evening, as faint and languid she re- 
clined on cushions at an open window, trying 
in vain to gather vigour from the freshening air, 
she heard the sound of rapidly approaching 
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footsteps, and the next moment she was 
pressed to her father's heart. 

The sudden joy was too much for the en- 
feebled frame of Fatima ; she flung her arms 
round the old man's neck, with one pas- 
sionate exclamation of delight, and sunk 
senseless in his arms* 

Hamoud's cry brought in the attendants. 
They hastened to the assistance of their mis- 
tress, and Noureddin also, aroused by the 
unusual disturbance, hurried into the cham- 
ber* For some time all their efforts to re- 
store the sufferer were fruitless ; she lay ex- 
tended before them palid, motionless, and 
without any appearance of life. At length, 
drawing a deep breath, she slowly unclosed 
her eyes, gazed for a moment at the anxious 
faces which surrounded her, and then fixed 
her look with an earnestness which brought 
back the colour to her cheeks, upon her 
father. 

He bent over her in speechless agony. 

'' Is all safe ?" she whispered, in a feeble 
voice. 
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** Yes, oh yes !** Hamoud replied, hurriedly ; 
" but you, my child !" 

** Do not deceive me, my father ; — ^is all 
safe, quite safe? have you nothing to fear 
if '' 

*^ No, Fatima, nothing ; my embarrass- 
ments are over, and I am a rich man ; but 
you — how do I find you, whom I thought so 
happy?" 

" Happy ! my father, alas ! you, too, know 
not your child, if you thought wealth could 
make her happy when — but we must be 
alone — the time is come when I may speak 
the truth, and then devote the short period I 
may yet live to you." 

Noureddin, stupified with what he saw and 
heard, now drew near ; he motioned to the 
attendants to leave the room, and taking 
Fatima's hand, was going to speak. But 
when he looked in her palid countenance, 
and saw her emaciated form wasted by dis- 
ease, he started back in terrified alarm, as 
the truth for the first time flashed across his 
mind. 
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Fatima hastened to speak. ** Yes, Nou- 
reddin, you perceive it is too true. I am ill. 
I believe I am dying," she faintly articulated, 
*' and you — ypu -r- " 

•'Have killed you!" exclaimed Noured- 
diui passionately, '^ that is what you would 
say — and I deserve it." 

'* Oh no, not that ; I would not say that." 
Suddenly starting up, and throwing herself 
at his feet — '* hear me," she continued, in a 
voice trembling with eagerness, "hear me, 
Noureddin, for the last time, hear me." 

Noureddin endeavoured to raise her. 

''No, no; I will not rise till you have 
heard me. Let me return to my father : oh ! 
let me go back to my happy home for the 
short time I have to live — give me back to 
my father." 

** Fatima ! and is it come to this ? and 
would you leave me ? leave me for ever ?" 

Fatima hid her face in her hands. 

*' Speak to me Fatima, — why do you not 
speak to me ? tell me, what is it you ask ? 
— to leave me V 

Fatima rose. " Noureddm, I would never 
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ask to leave you, if I made you happy. 
But/' she continued in a tone of bitter an- 
guish, ** you do not love me ; you care not 
whether I live or" die; your pursuits are too 
high for you to take pleasure in my society, 
and my absence cannot grieve you. Let me, 
then, return to my father, and be happy once 
more before I die ; it will not be for long," 

''And must you leave me to be happy, 
Fatima?'' said Noureddin, as the flush of 
angry pride lighted up his agitated counte- 
nance; ''and is this the truth which you 
would speak ? But I will not upbraid you," 
he added, in a voice of deep but suppressed 
emotion ; " Now is not the time to inquire 
whether I deserve this." After a pause, he 
continued^ " your happiness shall be secured, 
whatever the sacrifice may cost me. No, 
Fatima, I am not the heartless being you 
Appose; I do love you fervently; but you 
could not know how dear you were to me. 
I did not know myself till now. But, — you 
would leave me," — pressing his hand to his 
forehead and speaking with effort, — " give me 
a few moments to think calmly of your pro- 
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posaly — your illness^ — your request — your 
r— all is come upon me unprepared — '* and, 
Noureddin, unable longer to repress his feel- 
ings, rushed out of the apartment, leaving 
Fatima and Hamoud oppressed with a variety 
of emotions too powerful to be described. 

When Noureddin reached the solitude of 
his chamber, one only idea presented itself to 
his mind ; Fatima was lost to him ; she no 
longer loved him; perhaps she was dying. 
"But no, — dying!" he exclaimed, "she 
cannot . be dying ; the talisman, where is the 
talisman?" and Noureddin recollected that 
since his mind had been so absorbed by 
study, he had neglected to consult his talis- 
man. 

He hastily took out the tablets, but his 
hands trembled, and he put them down. 
The sight of the talisman brought back the 
past too painfully to his remembrance. He 
recollected when he had received it, and when 
be thought it the greatest treasure Heaven 
could have bestowed upon him, because it 
told him Fatima would be his bride. How 
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were they both changed ! Where was the « 
happiness he had looked forward with such 
certainty to enjoying ? Had any misfortune 
befallen him ? Had his health, his property, 
his reputation been injured or destroyed? 
No ; with the exception of one accident, 
Noureddin had suffered nothing from outward 
circumstances, and he could not conceal from 
himself that it was his own mind, his own 
feelings, his own desires that were altered, 
not his situation in the world; it was he 
himself that was changed ; it was the talis- 
man that had changed him. 

Noureddin threw it from him. •' Yes, the 
spirit was right when it warned me to refuse 
it,'' he exclaimed, ''would that I had taken 
the advice ; but now, — it is too late." He 
again put out his hand to take up the tablets, 
and again he hesitated. '' Shall I go to 
Fatima, and tell her all? but, perhaps, she is 
dying,'^ — and as the dreadful possibility 
struck his mind, he seized the talisman, and 
fixed his terrified gaze upon the tablets, — 
he saw in the following month Fatima living 
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with her father, restored to better health, 
though a deep shade of melancholy was 
visible in her countenance. 

'' Blessed be Allah! she lives/' he ex- 
claimed, and overcome with mingled emo- 
tions of joy and sorrow, he covered his face 
with his hands, and wept. 

Ashamed of his emotion, he soon dashed 
the bitter drops from his cheek, and slowly 
gathering up the tablets, which had fallen 
from his grasp, 'Met me now see my own 
destiny," he said ; and he asked what would 
be his own fate in the ensuing month, and 
whether any farther change awaited himself. 
He cast his eyes upon the tablet, and found 
that two vessels consigned to him from 
Alexandria, would be lost, and, in conse- 
quence, he should be reduced to a state of 
comparative poverty. 

A sudden dimness came over him; he tried 
to read the tablets again, but he could not 
discern their characters, and after making 
several attempts he was forced to close them. 
'' It is well,'' he muttered, ''there wanted 
only this to make my misery complete." 
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He returned the talisman to bis cabinet, and 
sat down, but he could not remain still ; he 
rose, and walked about the room, repeating 
the name of Fatima. " She leaves me, — she 
hates me ! no, no, I forget ; she never hates 
any one, but she does not love me, — she loves 
her father, her dear father, but me !— oh ! she 
thinks I can live better by myself!" — ^and 
Noureddin laughed, but the laugh was horrid, 
and ended in a tempest of passion. 

We pass over the conflict of the ensuing 
hour ; fortunately there was something which 
called for immediate exertion, or it might 
have proved fatal to his reason. Noureddin 
was anxious that Fatima should not be in- 
volved in his ruin : he therefore determined 
to allow her to depart, and that instantly, for 
he knew enough of her generous nature to be 
convinced that, were he in distress, no power 
on earth would induce her to desert him. In 
doing this, Noureddin felt that he was making 
the greatest sacrifice in his power to save 
Fatima from sorrow, and this idea rewarded 
him for the effort. Fearful, however, of his 
own firmness, he resolved to send directly io 

K 
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Hamoud^ and signify his consent to Fatima's 
request to leave him, and hasten her depar- 
ture. 

Hamoud came — ^there was a mixture of se- 
verity and grief in his manner which pierced 
Noureddin to the heart : he longed to reveal 
to him the secret of the mysterious talisman, 
but if he did, Fatima would not leave him, 
and she would be involved in his ruin: 
this thought withheld him, and he received 
Hamoud with affected coldness. He pre^ 
tended to feel deeply hurt at Fatima's re- 
quest, which, however, he said, '^ as it had 
been made, he granted," and only desired 
that her removal might be effected as soon as 
the necessary arrangements could be made ; 
he refused to see her again, though he desired 
her forgiveness for the pain his conduct had 
caused her. " The time may come," he added, 
'^ when she may j udge less harshly of my feel- 
ings towards her, but, if fate should decree 
otherwise, tell her, I shall die blessing her :" 
as he pronounced these words, his voice 
trembled, and his feelings almost overpowered 
him. 
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Hamoud was softened- — ^'Noureddin! is 
it possible you still love Fatima? then 
why '' 

" Why? ask me not why !'* he exclaimed 
passionately, then suddenly assuming a stem 
air — " Enough of this weakness ! — Fatima 
has asked to leave me, tell her, her request is 
granted, and if she hesitate, tell her it is my 
wish that she should go, and that imme- 
diately — ^remember, immediately !" Saying 
these words Noureddin quitted the apart- 
ment before Uamoud could offer any reply. 

The following day Fatima was removed to 
her father's house. At first she refused to go 
without seeing Noureddin, but she sent mes- 
sage after message to him in vain, request- 
ing he would come to her — she could not 
move him from his purpose. She then de- 
clared she would not quit the harem with- 
out his positive command : — he sent his com- 
mand that she should go, and Fatima was 
compelled to submit, and she sorrowfully 
left his dwelling, persuaded that he despised 
her love, cared little for her life, and was 
wholly indifferent to her happiness. 

K 2 
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Fatima's state of health was a sufficient 
reason in the opinion of the world for her re- 
moval from Constantinople ; and her going 
back to her father's house was thought to be 
only a temporary change for the benefit of 
purer air, Hamoud having engaged a de- 
lightful country residence on the shores of 
the Bosphorus, whither he retired. He was, 
himself, a prey to the bitterest anguish — he 
reproached himself for having given his 
daughter to Noureddin after witnessing his 
heartless indifference during her illness, and 
he now accused himself of having yielded too 
readily to Fatima's solicitations, because they 
accorded with his own wishes. But it is 
difficult to analyse motives, which are too 
often a secret even to ourselves, and if self- 
interest and self-flattery disguise them at the 
moment of action, remorse and self-accusa- 
tion will also not unfrequently distort them 
in the retrospect. In the case of Hamoud, 
his anger at himself recoiled with redoubled 
force against Noureddin, whom he regarded 
as the cold, the unfeeling destroyer of his 
child's happiness. For a moment, during 
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his last interview with him, he had been 
struck with a sudden suspicion that some se- 
cret motive was lurking underneath his seem- 
ing indifference, and that his apparent cold- 
ness was assumed; but his doubts were ended 
when he saw his child dismissed almost with 
ignominy, and Noureddin, so far from ex- 
pressing regret, hastening and even com- 
pelling her departure. Such conduct could 
have but one motive, thought Hamoud ; he 
knew not that an useless knowledge of the 
future rendered Noureddin the inconsistent 
heartless being he appeared. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Hamoud and Fatima were not the only saf* 
ferers by the knowledge conveyed by the 
talisman ; its effect upon Noureddin was far 
worse — ^it took away from him all hope of 
altering his condition, and with hope, it de- 
prived him of all desire or power of exert- 
ing himself — his very faculties seemed be- 
numbed. When the last litter which con- 
veyed Fatima and her slaves had departed, 
and Noureddin had watched till he could no 
longer discern it in the distance, he turned 
from the spot where he had been gazing after 
her, and sought to occupy his mind with 
thoughts less painful. But to what could he 
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turn for comfort ? There was no hope for one 
to whom the future was already known — 
there conid be no alteration in the fortune of 
one whose destiny was irrevocably fixed ! 
The very calming of the winds and waves 
would be no benefit to him ; his vessels 
would — they must be wrecked ; and he 
would — ^he must be ruined. This he knew 
by a power which could not err, and he had 
only to wait passively for its accomplish- 
ment. 

Noureddin had formerly said, ** The evils 
I foresee I shall know how to submit to with 
fortitude." He now repeated the assertion to 
himself, and declared aloud, ** that he felt the 
most perfect fortitude." 

" What is there in the loss of fortune," 
be suddenly exclaimed, " to cause regret ! — 
What real good does it produce? Except 
as the means of happiness to others, why 
should I regret it? Have I so mean an 
opinion of myself as to sigh (ot the vain 
trappings of wealth to hide me from the 
scrutiny of my fellow men? Is it to my 
riches that I owe my reception in the world ? 
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If so^ welcome the events whatever it may 
be, which enables me to discover it. But, 
no ! I cannot think I have been thus de» 
ceived : the hoUowness of worldly friend- 
ships — the hypocrisy of sycophants, and the 
meanness of fools, have always been com- 
plained of by those who deserved no better 
treatment than they received ; but where 
there are solid claims to regard, how noble, 
how disinterested have been the sacrifices 
of friendship ! and how exquisitely delight- 
ful to feel, that with no adventitious claims 
upon attention, all that one receives is for 
one's self alone. With this I shall be well 
satisfied !" 

Here Noureddin gave himself up to a 
pleasing reverie, in which the loss of his 
wealth, like the touch of an enchanter's wand, 
revealed a new world to his view. He fan- 
cied the sudden consternation which his re- 
verses would occasion in Constantinople ; 
how his praises would be sounded by every 
tongue, and his munificence and generosity 
extolled by all ranks and classes. Then 
came the crowding round him of his friends ; 
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one would offer him his house, another beg 
him to use his credit, and a third would press 
half his fortune upon his acceptance; all 
which he should refuse with modest gratitude, 
joined to a reserved dignity of deportment, 
which, while it enchanted them with his affa- 
bility, would convince them he was invul- 
nerable to the shafts of fortune, and had 
sources of consolation far above their inferior 
powers to comprehend. Then would be seen 
his mental superiority: philosophy would 
console him for every other privation ; she had 
enabled Socrates to die undisturbed by the 
persecutions of malignity and the opprobrious 
taunts of calumny ; surely she could indemnify 
a merchant for the loss of a little paltry 
wealth ? The wise who had listened to his 
aphorisms with so much respect, even when 
prosperous and untried in their favourite 
school of adversity, would doubtless be more 
than ever delighted with his society, when he 
could exemplify the truth of his axioms by 
showing the noble firmness they induced in 
his own conduct ! Noureddin was enchanted 
with this view of his situation : Fatima for 
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the time was forgotten; and he only longed 
to come forth in his new character. He now 
spent whole days in imagining the various 
scenes which would take place between him- 
self and his acquaintance ; amongst whom, 
those he disliked he placed in the list of the 
mercenary and the selfish, whose real charac- 
ters he was pleased to think would now be 
unmasked, and their littleness and baseness 
exposed before the world. 

In this state of happy excitement he was 
one day deeply engaged in framing a fitting 
reply to a noble relative, whom he imagined 
offering him a situation in the Saltan's court, 
and whom he found it difficult to reply to in 
a manner suitable at once to his own dignity 
and the importance of the occasion, when, 
just as he was upon the point of consulting 
his talisman to ascertain the reply he should 
actually send, (for of the offer, or at least a 
similar one being made, he had not the slight- 
est doubt,) the intendant of his affairs was 
announced. Vexed at the unseasonable in- 
terruption, Noureddin reluctantly ordered 
him to be admitted. 
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The intebdant advanced ivith an air of 
great aneasinegs, not unmixed with fear. He 
WHAy as we before stated^ an old and valued 
servant of Noureddin's father^ who had grown 
up in die family^ and was much attached to 
his master's son. 

" What is the matter, Omra?" asked Nou- 
reddin, carelessly, still thinking of his ima- 
ginary reply to his relative, ''what is the 
matter? Oh, I know, you come to tell me 
— ^no, nothing, I forgot. Well, and what 
is it ?" 

The intendant, fortunately, was too much 
occupied by the bad tidings he came to com- 
municate to notice Noureddin*s manner. He 
began by deprecating his master's displea- 
sure for having risked more of his property 
than prudence could justify upon one adven- 
ture, and then stated, that the Alexandrian 
trade offered such tempting inducements to 
those who embarked in it, that he had made 
an unusually large consignment to this port 
the foregoing season ; and he had been daily 
expecting the return of two vessels, laden 
with spices and other costly articles of eastern 
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traffic^ when^ that mornings intelligence bad 
arrived of two vessels^ exactly answering to 
those of Noureddin, having been seen in great 
stress of weather beating off the coast of 
Scio, and from the battered condition they 
were in, there was little doubt but they were 
wrecked. 

" Certainly," said Noureddin, " they are 
wrecked ; that is" — correcting himself — "most 
probably they are; the ships being heavily 
laden, a strong gale,, and a heavy sea, are all 
in favour of the supposition." 

The intendant stared. 

" You look surprised," continued Nou- 
reddiu, pitying the poor man's ignorance, 
" but you are wrong to be surprised at my 
indifference ; wealth is a mere accidental ad- 
vantage which any trifling circumstance, — a 
gale of wind for example, — can at once destroy ; 
but the loss of wealth cannot alter the mind ; 

that is the same in every but you cannot, 

alas ! understand me." 

The intendant looked more astonished than 
ever. He expected to have been blamed for 
his imprudence, and to have witnessed the 
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agony of a man suddenly brought to ruin. 
He began to fear Noureddin had lost his 
senses. 

Noureddin saw his anxiety, but attributed 
it to a different cause. " Fear nothing for 
yourself, my good Omra," he said kindly, 
and in a more natural manner, ** be not afraid 
that you will come to want. These ships do 
not contain the whole of my property; there 
will still be something left, and whatever I 
have you shall share. Nay, do not weep and 
embrace me for that; you cannot think I 
should forget your long and faithful services, 
because you have made one mistake ! " 

" My dear master," sobbed the old man, 
" now you speak like yourself. Now I see 
all is right. I mind nothing now; but 
before'* 

" Before? — well what, did you not un- 
derstand me? but I am not surprised at 
that. Now return and arrange my affairs as 
speedily as you can. The ships are no doubt 
lost, and I wish it to be announced publicly 
that I am ruined : the sooner the better." 

The intendant again looked in dismay. 
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'* Announce it publicly?— never! Indeed, 
my dear master^ I shall tell nobody, for 
whereas the use; let them find it out for 
themselves/' 

" Find it out !" repeated Noureddin indig- 
nantly ; " rU have no finding out, I will dis- 
close the state of my affairs myself, and that 
instantly." 

" But," persisted the intendant, " you will 
ruin all by disclosing our loss at this time. 
I am not wanting to defraud any one, — I 
would not purchase another bale of goods ; 
but we must have time to make our pay- 
ments. Pray, my dear master, be ruled by 
your old servant, and do not go to give your- 
self out for a ruined man before you are. 
Who knows but the ships may not be ours 
after all V 

" I am sure they are," answered Nou- 
reddin. 

" But, indeed, then, you cannot be sure, 
for you have not seen them," interrupted the 
intendant, " and you don't know the strength 
of the ships as I do. I don't believe they 
are wrecked, and so near home too." 
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Noureddin could not suppress a smile^ and 
the intendant seized the favourable opportu- 
nity to renew his entreaties. '^ You will 
say nothing then, my dear master, about our 
losS) will you ? but go on as usual, and TU 
come and tell you as soon as I hear any par- 
ticular news of the ships." 

" News of the ships ! why I tell you — that 
is, you told me they were lost," cried Nou- 
reddin, impatiently. ^* Let me hear no more 
of the ships, but go and arrange my affairs, 
my good Omra, and when I am more pre- 
pared I will send you farther directions ; 
meanwhile, do not be cast down," he added 
more kindly, ^' our destiny is in the hands of 
fate." 

'' May the blessing of Allah be upon you, 
my dear generous master!" exclaimed the 
old intendant, overcome with Noureddin's 
kindness, at such a moment, ** and the bless- 
ing of Allah will surely attend one who is 
so good to a poor servant, and so submissive 
to His will ! I will trust in Him, as you 
say : but you will not speak to any one, as 
you said, — will you ?" Then seeing Nou- 
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reddin's anger returning, the old man waited 
for no reply^ but hastily made his salam^ and 
quitted the apartment. 

For some time after the intendant had de« 
parted, Noureddin enjoyed a calmer and 
more tranquil state of feeling, but, by de*- 
grees, the train of ideas his appearance had 
interrupted, returned, and he resumed his 
reveries. He arranged his speech and beha- 
viour for every possible variation in the con- 
duct of his friends, and there was no indi- 
vidual, however insignificant, whose recep- 
tion was not depicted forth by Noureddin's 
fertile imagination. A volume might have 
been formed of the excellent and appro- 
priate speeches he intended to deliver, and 
nothing was necessary but the actual coming 
of his friends to offer their condolence and 
services. 

Noureddin rightly concluded that his in* 
tendant's precaution would be unavailing to 
keep the secret of his misfortunes. There 
appears a necessity for social beings to be 
acquainted with the private affairs of each 
other, and thus it happened with Noureddin's 
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losses : they were being discussed in the 
public bazaar at the very time Omra was 
urging upon Noureddin the necessity of 
secrecy. Of this the intendant was soon 
made sensible; on entering the bazaar he 
was surrounded^ and, to his utter constema- 
tion^ condoled with, on the sad state of his 
master's affairs. 

Omra was first indignant, and then per- 
plexed — ^he would have pulled their beards, 
or repelled the insult in any other way usual 
with a Moslem in a passion, had they not 
been too many to be thus treated with im- 
punity. In this emergency, open resistance 
being impossible, he felt himself obliged to 
deceive the enemy ; and as lying is allowed 
by Mahomet to his followers in their dealings 
with infidels, (and they who dared to insult 
his master were, as the old man said^ worse 
than infidels) it was clearly lawful, he ar- 
gued, to tell them a lie. Recovering him- 
self, therefore, from the embarrassment he 
had been thrown into by the unexpected 
attack, he pretended utter ignorance of their 
meaning, and, when explicitly informed of 

L 
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the loss of the ships^ he simply expressed 
his sorrow for their owner, and, stroking his 
beard, rejoiced that his master's had arrived 
safely in a neighbouring port. 

Having given this reply, he slowly peram- 
bulated round the bazaar, and returned 
home, there to give utterance to his sup* 
pressed vexation and grief, and devise the 
best means of retrieving, by prudence and 
management, his master's shattered fortune. 

Meanwhile, Noureddin waited impatiently 
for the crisis, when his ruin would be pub- 
licly talked of, and he could come forth in 
all the glory of his new character. But 
many days passed tranquilly by, and still he 
had no opportunity of displaying his mag- 
nanimity. No one came. He diought there 
was some mistake, and, summoning Hamet, 
whom be had retained in his service, he re- 
newed his commands to admit to his pre- 
sence all who presented themselves, whoever 
they might be. 

Hamet assured his master that he had 
already communicated his orders to all the 
household, and that no person had been sent 
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away. He offered to go to some of Nou- 
reddin's friends and make known his inten- 
tion of admitting them, and reminded his 
master that he had so long been in the habit 
of refusing to see them^ on the plea of the 
interruption they caused to his studies, that 
it was scarcely probable they should come 
without knowing the alteration. 

Alteration ! Noureddin was displeased 
with Hamet for thinking there was an 
alteration, when his whole aim was to be 
thought unaltered ; he said impatiently, that 
'' he desired no alteration, and would have 
none." 

Hamet did not understand, and asked if 
his master, then, meant him to give the cus- 
tomary denial? 

Noureddin was vexed ; no ; he desired 
Hamet to admit his friends, on the pres^^t 
occasion, ^^ coming under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances," he said, '' and with such kind 
intentions, it would be ungrateful not to re- 
ceive them, though he greatly lamented the 
loss of time their visits would occasion ; he, 
therefore, desired Hamet to admit them to 
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him at once, ereti though he should be en- 
g^edin study." 

Hamet left his master's pres^ice very 
much Burjuised at the orders he had tb- 
ceived, for Noureddin had, for a long while 
past, suffered no person whatever to intrude 
into his private apartment, nor would he 
allow himself to be interrupted, however 
ui^ent the occasion. Hamet did not nnde^ 
stand the difference between studying for 
pleasure and improvement, and studying 
for effect — the latter was now Noureddin's 
object. 

At length his wishes were gratified, and 
one morning two visitors were announced. 
They proved to be amongst those whom Nou- 
reddin least regarded ; still, they were wel- 
come, and he received them in his most 
condescending manner; for they wet«, or had 
been, in a rank a little below his own. 

Coffee and pipes being handed to them, the 
ceremony were mutually 
. Then followed a little 
:ion on common topics, 
made by ather to Nou- 
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feddin or his misfortunes : there Was a slight 
tinge of assumed melancholy in their grave 
demeanour ; but^ with this exception, nothing 
could be discerned different from an every- 
day visit of ceremony. Not even the various 
implements ofleaming^ with which Noureddin 
took care to be surrounded^ excited more 
than a passing look of curiosity. This was 
apathy not to be endured. After waiting 
weeks for the opportunity, he could not let it 
pass thus ! Noureddin resolved to speak. 

He mentioned the loss of his ships^ and 
asked " if his friends had heard of it V 

" Yes, they had." And another long 
silence followed the tranquil response. 

'*Why do they not condole with me?" 
muttered the disappointed Noureddin. '^ What 
do they come for, except to offer their ser- 
vices ?" 

At that moment the elder of the two, hav- 
ing finished his pipe, prepared to speak. He 
addressed Noureddin in a discourse of some 
length, the purport of which was, that he and 
his friend had heard of his misfortunes, and 
were sorry for him ; they both added, that as 
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it was the decree of fate he should become 
poor, he would^ no doubt, soon be reconciled 
to his lot Hereupon they rose, and were 
going to take their leave; but Noureddin 
having recovered himself during the time the 
speech was making, could not suffer them to 
depart thus : he requested them to be seated 
again, and though much embarrassed by the 
coolness of their address, and also by the cir* 
cumstance of its containing no offer of service, 
upon which he had always calculated, he re- 
plied to it at length, and with great dignity : 
he assured his auditors that the loss of foi^ 
tune was but a trifling evil to a wise man, 
and smiled at the childish puerility of those 
minds which are ensnared by its attractions ; 
he dwelt with peculiar emphasis upon the 
superior charms of knowledge and virtue, and 
ended by declaring that, so far was he from 
regretting his wealth, he rejoiced in being 
freed from its incumbrance. 

The friends exchanged looks of surprise, 
but only replied, they were happy to hear 
him talk so sensibly^ They then rose, made 
their parting salams, and departed. 
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Thus ended Noureddin's first visit of con- 
dolence; it is needless to say that it alto- 
gether failed to answer his expectations. A 
few more friends came in the course of many 
days, but none made any offers of service, 
nor did they appear more deeply affected by 
Noureddin's distress than if the same misfor- 
tune had happened to any other mdividual of 
their acquaintance. S(Hne, indeed, seemed 
rather to intimate, that one who had assumed 
so much superiority deserved to be reduced 
to a lower level ; and very far, indeed, were 
they from envying that mental elevation and 
philosophical calmness, which he was at so 
much pains to make them aware of. The 
greater number did not comprehend it ; others 
thought that, if real, it lessened the necessity 
of their sympathy; while a few only, sin- 
cerely grieved for the sorrows of their fellow- 
beings, were rejoiced to hear he had some 
sources of comfort left, and hoped they would, 
as he affirmed^ compensate him for the riches 
he had lost. But this species of consolation 
fell far short of Noureddin's wishes and ex-!- 
pectations; and even this soon ceased. The 
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Sultan cut off the liead of his Vizier^ and 
while the public were wondering who would 
be his fortunate successor^ Noureddin and 
his misfortunes were forgotten. It was use- 
less to arrange his apartment, and await in 
dignified repose the visits of his friends; they 
had evidently ceased to remember his exist- 
ence, and it was hopeless to expect them. 
Noureddin was forced to perceive that he 
was of less consequence in the world than his 
vanity had allowed him to suppose. He now 
endeavoured to return to his former studies. 
He remembered the time when he had been 
so immersed in these pursuits that uninter- 
rupted solitude was his greatest pleasure; 
and when, instead of sighing for the entrance 
of a mere passing acquaintance, the visit of 
his dearest friend was regarded as an annoy- 
ance, because it took him away from those 
interesting and absorbing speculations in 
which he delighted. But Noureddin had to 
learn the difference between, not having the 
wish, for a season, to change his occupations, 
and not having the power when he had the 
wish. As soon as his friends ceased to im- 
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portune him, he wished to see them; but, 
meanwhile^ they had ceased to wish to see 
him. He now felt how greatly he had under- 
valued Fatima's affectioo. He thought of 
her gentleness, her dutiful attachment to him- 
self^ even when she believed it to be unre-* 
turned, and he vainly wished that she were 
still near him. He recollected how often he 
had been cheered by her gentle kindness 
when, weary in body and in mind, he had 
sought, and found relief in her society. It is 
true, she did not understand the nature of his 
pursuits ; still, she was ever ready to sympa- 
thize in their success ; and when she saw his 
exhausted looks she would j9y to welcome him, 
and exert all her powers, and display all her 
simple accomplishments, to restore him to 
tranquillity and cheerfulness. Such had 
been the soothing, unostentatious kindness 
of the neglected Fatima, and Noureddin 
thought with remorse of the treatment she 
had received from him in return. Once he 
wandered into the deserted harem, but its 
empty rooms seemed to reproach him for his 
ingratitude to Fatima, and he hastened from 
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them oppressed with the feelings they 
awakened. The truth began to make itself 
felt in spite of his efforts to prevent it : but 
he had yet farther trials to undergo. 

Noureddin's splendid mansion, being no 
longer suited to his reduced fortune, was to 
be disposed of; and he was forced to quit the 
magnificent abode he had so lately adorned 
for his bridal festival. It was one of the 
most delightful residences in Constantinople* 
But it was not the costly grandeur of its rich 
apartments which Noureddin sighed to quit; 
it was the loved abode of his childhood, — the 
home endeared to him by a thousand pleasing 
recollections, and tender regrets. In these 
courts he had played in the careless hours of 
infancy, when his mother watched his sports, 
and spoke to her attendants of the happiness 
and greatness she hoped her darling would 
attain when he should arrive at manhood: 
here he had received that mother*s dying 
blessing, and promised never to depart, from 
those lessons of virtue she had taught him : 
and here, too, he had tasted the first fresh 
feeling of youthful enjoyment, when, before 
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the gift of the fatal talisman^ he had look^ 
forward to future busy scenes of vicissitude 
and pleasure, which hope then pictured to 
him in her fairest colours. This home Nou- 
reddin was now obliged to leave ; leave for a 
stranger to inhabit: he felt it deeply; his 
pride, his self-importance, his idle vanity 
gave way to the feelings 'of nature, as hum- 
bled and repentant he bent his sorrowful 
steps to the lonely lodging, which Hamet had 
secured for him, in a distant quarter of the 
city. 

Noureddin's repentant misgivings were 
not, however, of long continuance, and they 
soon gave place to other thoughts, more 
agreeable, though less beneficial. This will 
not appear surprising to those who are accus- 
tomed to watch the various changes which 
occur in their own minds, sometimes relative 
to the same subject, and often without any 
apparent cause to account for the alteration. 
How seldom do the evening and morning re- 
solves agree ; and how frequently do objects 
which appear of vital importance, when first 
presented to the mind, subside into the com- 
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mon routine of duty or amusement, and ^t* 
haps fade entirely from the memory^ on the 
entrance of some new idea, which is equally 
embraced with eagerness, to be afterwards 
discarded with indifference! One day we 
mourn in lowliness of spirit our own deficien* 
cies, and, in dejection and self-abasement, we 
see in our own misconduct and ill-regulated 
feelings the cause of our unhappiness ; the 
next we sit in judgment upon the conduct of 
others, and attribute to them, or to circum* 
stances beyond our control, the evils under 
which we isuffer. 

Thus it happened with Noureddin: after 
the first bitterness of grief on thus leaving his 
early home was passed, calmer feelings suc- 
ceeded, and he no longer laid the blame of 
his dejection upon himself, but on his friends. 
He resolved to upbraid them with their de- 
sertion, and for this purpose he went to seek 
them. He soon met with one who had been 
amongst his earliest friends, but whom he 
had equally neglected since his possession of 
the talisman. 

After the usual salutations of ceremony 
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had passed between them^ Noureddin in- 
quired of Hasseim (for that was the name of 
his friend) whether he had heard of his 
change of fortune ? 

Hasseim replied, that he had indeed 
heard of it; and heard of it with great 
regret. 

"Then why/' demanded Noureddin re- 
proachfully, " have you kept aloof? Surely 
it was the part of friendship to come to me, 
whai you knew I was in affliction." 

f' I thought my presence would be irksome 
to you : I have seldom been admitted to you 
of late/' answered Hasseim coldly. 

'^ My pursuits have engrossed me so com- 
pletely of late/' said Noureddin, conscious of 
the implied reproach, " that I have, indeed, 
seen but little of my friends ; but, be as- 
sured, my regard for you, Hasseim, has 
never diminished, and your sympathy would 
have been consoling to me in the hour of suf- 
fering and trial." 

*' I thought you regarded the sympathy of 
your friends with indifference/' replied Has- 
seim, with a slight gesture of surprise. 
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" Far from it, and particularly yours," re- 
joined Noureddin, earnestly. 

*' I, too, once thought the same," an- 
swered Hasseim, in a voice trembling with 
deep emotion, " I, too, have wished for sym- 
pathy — for your sympathy, Noureddin, but 
you refused it." 

" Refused it ! when ? What do you mean ? 
When did you, — when could you require 
my sympathy V* 

*' When my only son died," replied Has- 
seim, in a voice so deep and low, Noureddin 
could scarcely hear him. 

Noureddin was overwhelmed with confu- 
sion ; he had never heard of Hasseim's loss. 
He now remembered Fatima's telling him the 
child was ill, and asking him to go and see 
Hasseim, but at the moment she spoke to 
him he was setting forth to meet a learned 
Arabian doctor, and afterwards he had re- 
turned to his studies, and had forgotten the 
circumstance altogether. A long and pain- 
ful silence followed : at length it was broken 
by Noureddin, who expressed his deep re- 
gret for the melancholy event, and assured 
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Uasseim, with earDestness, that had he 
known of his affliction he should have left 
every thing, and flown to comfort him« 

" My other friends knew of it," returned 
Hasseim, still coldly, ** You must have 
heard ." 

** Indeed, my dear Hasseim, I never did 
hear of the sad event," interrupted Nou- 
reddin, *' you know how secluded has been 
my way of life latterly ; I have frequently 
spent whole days, nay, almost weeks, with* 
out seeing any one, not even my own house- 
hold ; nor would I suffer them to inform me 
of any thing that happened, lest it should 
disturb my attention, and divert my mind 
from the high objects with which it was en- 
gaged." 

*' Perhaps, then, you did not know that I 
.sent for you V* 

•'Sent forme !" repeated Noureddin, more 
and more surprised, *' no, never ! if I had, 
can you doubt ." 

" It was by your own orders you were not 
informed, Noureddin," persisted Hasseim, 
unmoved by his attempted apology. '^ Allow 
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me to ask if you have seen your father's 
friendy Ibrahim, since his dismissal from the 
late Vizier's service V' 

''Since his dismissal!" exclaimed the 
astonished Noureddin, ** Ibrahim dismissed ! 
Merciful Allah ! is it possible you are 
serious V* 

^' I am serious, I wish I were not. Ibrahim 
was dismissed two moons ago; and under 
pretence of searching for treasonable papers, 
the officers ransacked his house, and found 
the secret hiding place where he had laid by 
the little treasure he had accumulated in his 
various employments : this they seized, and 
he lost every thing. I was absent at the 
time, or I would myself have interceded for 
him with the Vizier, who, though severe, 
was just, and would not have suffered even 
a man he deemed his enemy to be pillaged. 
But you, Noureddin, have known Ibrahim 
from infancy ; why did not you interpose 
to save your father's friend from ruin ?" 

'^ Must I again repeat that I was wholly 
ignorant of the circumstance," answered 
Noureddin, vexed and irritated at Hasseim's 
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manner, " Wby look so reproachfully at me ? 
Ibrahim had other friends besides me : there 
was Selim : why did not he come forward to 
defend him?" 

" Selim caught the plague at Smyrna, and 
died, three months since." 

Noureddin was overcome with shame — 
he shrunk from the steady glance of Has- 
seim, and sought no farther to excuse him- 
self. 

" Noureddin, you asked for my sympathy 
in your sorrow," continued Hasseim sternly, 
finding Noureddin remained silent: ''you 
demand that from me which you have given 
to no one. You have lived to yourself, — go 
and suffer by yourself. Once I was your 
friend, and gladly would I then have sacri- 
ficed my time, my fortune, my life itself, to 
have saved you from sorrow, — for you, I 
thought, would have done as much for me. 
Then you were interested in the welfare of 
your friends, — ^their distresses were yours, — 
their pleasures were yours. But now, I know 
not why, you are changed, and, however 
much you may desire it, my friend you 

M 
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cannot be/' Saying these words, Hasseim 
turned away, and left Noureddin to his own 
solitary reflections, and to meditate upon 
the unpleasing truths he had been forced to 
hear, 

Noureddin made no farther attempts to 
attract the notice of his friends : he felt con- 
scious that all might make the same com- 
plaint of his conduct, and he shrunk from 
exposing himself to their contumely. With 
the exception of a few who occasionally 
came to visit him, partly from motives of 
pity, and partly out of curiosity, hQ saw no 
one but his attendant Hamet. Hamet had 
retained a lively sense. of gratitude for Nou* 
reddin's forgiveness of the injury he had done 
him at Cairo, and now that his master was 
deserted by all, he redoubled his attentions, 
and by his zeal, cleverness, and affectionate 
attachment, endeavoured to make Noureddin 
amends for the numerous attendants he had 
been obliged to dismiss. Hamet had like- 
wise received his dismissal with the rest, but 
he took no notice of it, simply observing, 
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that his mast^ must have one servant to 
attend him, and he should stay, and from 
that moment, instead of lounging in the 
shade of a portico, or smoking his pipe upon 
a mat, Hamet was to be seen everywhere, 
performing in his own person the duties of a 
numerous household. His generous attach- 
ment was not lost upon his unhappy master ; 
he was pleased and grateful ; but even Ha- 
met*s devotion could not make him amends 
for the neglect and desertion of his friends. 
That all should leave him ! those, too, who 
had crowded round his table, and admitted 
him to their intimacy ! — the learned, who had 
professed such admiration of his talents ! — 
these, too, had forsaken him. His spirit was 
broken. To stand alone, a miserable uncon- 
nected being — with no pursuit — ^no object to 
strive after — no companion in toil or plea- 
sure! but to be forgotten, and see others 
mingling in the busy scene of life, and have 
no power, no wish even to join them : this 
was what the fatal talisman had brought 
him to. But for that he, too, should have 
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been eager after some object; he must have 
struggled with others to obtain success, and 
in the very struggle he would have found en- 
joyment; but, on possessing the knowledge 
of the future, the present had lost its interest. 
Still, however, Noureddin clung to his delu- 
sion. 

He laid the blame of his misery upon 
the loss of his wealth, and searched his talis- 
man again and again, to ascertain whether 
his property would by some lucky accident 
be restored to him, but his search only made 
him more miserable, for in the last tablet he 
found no change had taken place, in this re- 
spect ; his ships were irrecoverably lost, and 
his riches were reduced to the very moder* 
ate sum he then had. He asked, ** if he 
should continue miserable?" but to this 
question there was no reply upon the 
tablets; they revealed his external circum- 
stances alone — not his internal feelings, and 
happiness is from within, not from with- 
out. 

A feeling of despair crept over him ; — " Is 
this, then, to be for ever my wretched fate ? 
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-Am I doomed to be miserable for ever? — 
Others experience misfortunes^ it is I, only, 
who have no hope ! Guardian Spirit ! why 
did you bring me that mysterious talis- 
man ? You knew my weakness ! Why ! 
oh, why did you tempt me with its pos- 
session ?" 

Day after day found Noureddin still seated 
upon his mat, with his eyes gloomily fixed 
upon the ground, thinking of his misfor- 
tunes. The old intendant frequently came, 
and urged his resuming the management of 
his affairs; — he assured him that his credit 
was still unbroken, and, if he would only 
exert himself, there was every prospect of his 
soon being again in affluence :-he instanced' 
many merchants who had experienced losses 
quite as severe as theirs, (for the old man 
always spoke of his master's affairs as his 
own), and he prayed and implored Nou- 
reddin not to be thus cast down, but to try, 
at least, to do something. — " The blessing of 
Allah might now attend their efforts ! it was 
the decree of fate they should be humbled 
to the dust — it might be the decree of fate 
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they should again be exalted to the third 
heaven." 

The intendant's eloquence produced no 
effect ; Hamet joined in the entreaty, but 
it was useless. Noureddin made them no 
reply^ he continued smoking his chabouk in 
gloomy, passive hopelessness. Weeks passed, 
and still he was the same, only his eye 
became more haggard, and sorrow and 
despair took more and more possession of 
his mind. 

At last one dreadful resource suggested 
itself: he would become an opium-eater. 
Then should he enjoy happiness again : what 
matter if the agonies of despair followed ? — 
he should still taste the delicious intoxication 
for a time. He started up, as the horrible 
temptation rose to his mind ; — something 
stopped him. Could an opium*eater ever see 
Fatima again ? or, could he bear to see her, 
after such a degradation? — The tablets fore- 
told his fate for twelve months only ; after 
that time fortune might smile upon him; 
Fatima might pity his misery; she might 
believe in his repentance, and they might 
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once more be happy. The thought saved 
him : Noureddm clasped his hands, — " There 
is still hope for me/' he cried, " I am not 
lost for ever. Guardian Angel ! I thank 
thee." He could say no more : tears came 
to his relief, and with hope he was com- 
forted. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



When Fatima found that Noureddin per- 
sisted in his refusal to see her^ and that she 
was to quit his haram without one word of 
reconciliation or kindness, her sorrow gave 
way to indignation. " What have I done to 
deserve such treatment?" she exclaimed, 
bitterly ; " what have I done that he should 
refuse to see me?" 

" You have done nothing, my poor child," 
replied Hamoud ; ** it was I, I who gave you 
to a selfish tyrant, who sought you only to 
gratify his vanity.*' 

'^ I thought he repented of his unkindness; 
he surely seemed moved, my father, when I 
asked to leave him. Yet, alas ! he could 
not love me, and treat me thus/' 
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" Think of him no more, my child/' said 
Hamoudy indignantly; *' he is unworthy 
your regard. You shall come back to me, 
back to your own happy home, and we will 
forget that you ever left it." 

On the following day Fatima was, as we 
related, removed to her father's hou^e. Ha- 
moud had taken a residence in one of those 
delightful villages which skirt the shores of 
the Bosphorus ; whither he summoned the 
ablest physicians to attend his child. They 
pronounced that she was suffering from the 
effects of sorrow, and depressed spirits, rather 
than from actual disease, and they recom* 
mended change of scene and amusement as 
the best restoratives. Hamoud lost no time 
in following their directions : he took Fatima 
little excursions in the neighbourhood, and 
sought every opportunity of procuring her 
diversion and occupation ; and, above all, he 
attended her himself, with the most tender 
and unremitting care. Fatima, once more 
the object of affection and kindness, soon 
became an altered being ; and her returning 
smiles repaid her delighted father for his 
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anxiety. By degrees her health was re- 
established, but there was a shade of melan- 
choly, and sometimes a look of absence and 
indiflference to what was passing around . 
her, that convinced Hamoud Noureddin was 
not forgotten. 

It was after an excursion which Hamoud 
had taken Fatima, to see a distant relative, 
that, on returning home, the news of Nou- 
reddin's losses reached them. Their surprise 
was great, and Fatima's grief unbounded. 
She reproached herself with having quitted 
Noureddin, when on the brink of ruin ; she 
implored her father to take her back, and de- 
clared she should be miserable until she 
had implored her husband's forgiveness, and 
was restored to his affection. 

But Hamoud, though moved by his 
daughter's tears and entreaties, was not dis- 
posed to do as she desired. He thought 
that, supposing, as he now suspected, Nou- 
reddin knew of his approaching ruin, when 
he urged Fatima to leave him, this was no 
excuse for his previous conduct. He had 
treated her with indifference, to say the 
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leasts from the first; and Hamoud would 
not consent that his child should return^ 
merely because Noureddin was in distress, 
and she was generously anxious to share it 
with him. Fatima pleaded in vain : for once 
her father refused to listen to her. '* Let us 
wait to see if Noureddin be changed by his 
misfortunes/' he said^ in answer to her en» 
treaties ; ** it is for him to make the first ad- 
vances to a reconciliation, not us V 

Fatima was forced to submit, but it was 
with many tears ; not that she regarded 
Noureddin with affection, but her generous 
sense of duty made her regret she could not 
share in his present affliction. She sought 
to gain intelligence of his conduct, in his 
altered circumstances, and she listened 
eagerly to the most trifling anecdote, or most 
minute detail, if he were the subject of it. 
At last she learned that he had been forced to 
leave his house, and was gone to a mean 
lodging, far from all his former friends, with 
no other attendant than Hamet, who, with 
the usual accuracy of such reports, was 
stated merely to be waiting until he should 
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enter another employ. As to Noureddin's 
friends, she could not hear of ainy who pro- 
fessed the least interest in him, or his affairs. 
Indignant beyond measure at this account^ 
she renewed her entreaties, and besought her 
father if he would not suffer her to go, to 
go himself to Noureddin. *' Surely," she 
ui^ed, ''this is not a time to remember his 
oifences. You, my father, — you who are so 
kind, so forgiving to all, what has Noured- 
din done that he alone should deserve this 
unrelenting rigor ?" 

" What has he done? Do you forget the 
state I found you in V 

" But this dreadful secret was perhaps the 
cause of his strange behaviour. I often 
thought there was something he wished to 
conceal from me." 

"The derangement in his affairs,", per- 
sisted Hamoud, "can have been but recent." 
After a pause he added, " I thought never 
again to have seen Noureddin ; but to satisfy 
you, my child, I will try to conquer my re- 
pugnance. I will go myself and see him." 

Fatima embraced her father, and thanked 
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him with tears of joy : ** this is like you, 
my father, I hardly knew you before. Never 
did I see you so angry." 

" I never had such cause," replied Hamoud. 
" But compose yourself, and expect not too 
much from this visit. I go only to see if ^ 
Noureddin be changed; not if he desires, 
but if he deserves that we should be recon- 
ciled," 

'' Go and comfort him ; that is all I ask. 
It is his being deserted, with no one to con- 
sole him in his sorrow, — it is this which 
makes me unhappy." 

Hamoud left Fatima, and set out to seek 
Noureddin. On the way he resolved to say 
nothing to him of Fatima's pity for his suf- 
ferings, lest he should take advantage of it 
to induce her to return to him, which he was 
determined to prevent for the present. 

Noureddin was reflecting upon the possi- 
bility of some change taking place in his 
affairs when the year disclosed by the talis- 
man should be ended, when Hamoud entered. 
He was delighted to see him, but the con- 
sciousness of the ill opinion Hamoud enter- 
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tained of him, checked him, and gave an air 
of restraint to his manner. While Hamet 
brought coffee and pipes, there was an em- 
barrassing silence, but as soon as he had 
withdrawn, Hamoud hastened to explain the 
motive of his visit. 

** After what has passed, you will be sur- 
prised at my seeking your presence, Noured- 
din. But you are in distress ; tell me how 
I can serve you, and I am ready, — very 
anxious to assist you to the utmost of my 
power." 

" And Fatima — ?" 

" Fatima prays for your welfare," an- 
swered Hamoud, coldly. 

^* Is she well ?" asked Noureddin, for the 
pleasure of hearing her name, though he knew 
by the talisman she was restored to health. 

" She is better than when you last saw 
her," replied Hamoud ; "but let us not speak 
of her, or I may remember her injuries, and 
forget that you are in sorrow, Noureddin. 
Again, tell ine how I can serve you?"" 

" Restore me to your regard, Hamoud." 
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My regard ! does Noureddin dare to ask 
for my regard V 

^* He asks for your forgiveness; and, if 
you knew how earnestly he desires it, you 
would at least show him how he may ob- 
tain it !" 

*' Noureddin, I came not to upbraid you ; 
you saved me when I was on the brink of 
ruin; and though, were it to come again, I 
would rather die than give you my child, I 
do not forget ypur services, and gladly would 
I now return them. Let me then assist you 
with my fortune, but for my regard — ask 
yourself whether you deserve it ?" 

'* I do not deserve it ; and yet, Hamoud, 
if you knew all — you would pity me." 

*'I have sometimes thought, Noureddin, 
that some mysterious secret preyed upon 
your spirits. You are much changed since 
the time I first knew you." 

" I am changed, indeed ! Oh ! if those 
happy days could but return to me ! — but 
that is impossible." ; 

Why should it be impossible ? If you 
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have committed wrong, repent ; and you will 
find peace." 

** Repent !" exclaimed Noureddin, '' did 
you say repent? yes, I do repent, and yet — " 

'* And yet — what ? Cannot you repair the 
injustice you have done? Has your guilt 
been, indeed, so great, so terrible V said 
Hamoud, thinking Noureddin alluded to 
some crime he had committed. 

" Guilt ! — no, it was not guilt. Of what 
do you suspect me V* 

"Nay, I know not. But you say you 
cannot repair your errors, and there are few 
crimes which sincere repentance cannot atone 
for. Allah is merciful." 

" Hamoud, you understand not the nature 
of the secret you allude to. I have injured 
no one ; no one but myself." 

'* Then why are you so unhappy ? Exert 
yourself to throw oflF this unworthy sorrow ; 
your affairs may improve, and I am ready to 
assist you to the utmost of my means, which 
now are ample." 

" Do not think me ungrateful ; but I can- 
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not accept your generous offer. It would 
impoverish you, and be useless to me. I am 
fated to be poor, for some time to come." 

*' The will of fate is beyond the know- 
ledge of mortals/' replied Haraoud. '' I 
know that many of our countrymen rely idly 
upon their destiny, and think it an excuse 
for n^ligence and sloth, to say, it is the de- 
cree of Allah they should be poor. But you, 
Noureddin, I thought were wiser than thus 
to understand ' the lessons of the Koran.' " 

" I speak not of the holy Koran," re- 
plied Noureddin, bowing his head to the 
ground. ^' I have other means of knowing 
my destiny." 

Hamoud looked up, uncertain of his mean- 
ing. Noureddin gravely repeated his asser- 
tion: "I know my fate. For one year, no 
change of fortune can happen to me : after 
then I may hope for some alteration in my 
lot, but, alas ! not before." 

Hamoud started up in horror. " Noured- 
din, what is it you say ? what would you in- 
timate by such mysterious language? Do 
you hold communion with the powers of 
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darkness^ that you speak thus mysteriously of 
your destiny ?" 

" Do not leave me," cried Noureddin ; 
" why do you look so terrified? I am innocent 
of any crime, Hamoud ; do not fly from me 
thus." 

Innocent ! Noureddin ; you innocent ?" 
Did I say innocent? no, I am not inno* 
cent. Fatima, my injured Fatima ! how 
great has been my injustice towards you !" 

"Towards Fatima?" 

" And towards all my friends ; but I have 
suffered for it. Hamoud, you said that I 
was changed ?" 

'* So changed, I could weep to see you. 
But what were you saying of your destiny?" 

*' I will tell you all, Hamoud. I will con- 
fess my vanity, my impious curiosity ; I will 
confess every thing, and then, tell me if you 
can forgive me." 

Hamoud seated himself at Noureddin's 
earnest entreaty, and, resuming his chabouk, 
prepared to listen attentively to his recital* 
Noureddin entered into a full detail of all 
that had befallen him since the first arrival 
of the Dervise at Constantinople. He told 
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of his restless curiosity, his weak repinings, 
and, lastly^ of the visit of his Guardian Spi* 
rit, with the mysterious talisman. He then 
related how its possession had affected his 
conduct towards Fatima, particularly during 
her illness ; deadened his interest in the con- 
cerns which occupied others, made him 
miserable in Egypt, and finally deprived him 
of all hope of retrieving his affairs for twelve 
months to come. 

Hamoud heard him with fixed attention, 
his countenance gradually assuming a milder 
and more satisfied expression as he proceeded. 
When he ceased : " There are great excuses 
for you, Noureddin," he said kindly, •* and I 
thank you for confiding in me, for I perceive 
you are not so guilty as I feared. Few, in- 
deed, could have withstood such a temptation." 

" And can you, will you then forgive me, 
Hamoud ?" 

" I forgive you from my heart," said Ha- 
moud, extending his hand, which Noureddin 
eagerly took and pressed respectfully to bis li ps. 
*' I am rejoiced once more to think well of you : 
anger, however just, is a miserable feeling." 

N 2 
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" And Fatima, will she refuse my prayer* ? 
will she never again forgive me ?" 

'^ She forgives you now, Noureddin ; since 
your misfortunes she has never ceased to im^ 
portune me to come to you/' 

" Generous Fatima! — I will go to her in- 
stantly, — I am impatient to be reconciled." 

^'Stay!" said Hamoud, laying his hand 
upon his arm ; *' stay ! You return not to 
Fatima with my consent." 

" Not return to her ! Did not you say 
that she forgives me?" 

" Yes, she forgives you, Noureddin ; but, 
do you think she loves you ? Can she love 
you after your capricious neglect of her ?" 

'* But that is what I am anxious to explain ; 
I will tell her of the talisman, and then she 
will know why I was not anxious for her 
health, and why I wished her to leave me." 
'* And will she know also why you treated 
her with unkindness and neglect ?" 

'* Yes, for that also was because of the 

talisman : had I been interested like others 

in the daily afiairs of life, I should never 

nave given my mind so entirely to study." 

** And because the talisman assured you of 
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your own welfare, ought it to have rendered 
you indifferent to that of others V 

Noureddin was abashed at the rebuke : he 
hesitated, but at length replied, *^ it ought 
not, Hamoud, but yet it did. When I knew 
my own destiny, I felt less anxious about that 
of others." 

*' And thus you will continue to do, as long 
as you know the future good or evil which 
awaits you, and therefore, Noureddin, Fatima 
must not return to you ; you will render her 
life miserable.*' 

'' What do you say, Hamoud ! — never re- 
turn to me more ?" 

" Never, with my consent, Noureddin ! — 
never, while you possess the talisman !" 

*' But if I give up the talisman V 

" Then, indeed, the time may come when 
you may deserve that Fatima should again 
be yours ; but " — '— 

" The time may come, — it is come now !" 
cried Noureddin : " I renounce the talisman, 
Hamoud! This very night I will summon 
my Guardian Spirit, and restore the fatal 

gift." 

Hamoud rose; the tears stood in hift eyes, 
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as h^ took the hand of Noureddin, and he 
was some moments before be could speak. 

" Noureddin/* he at length said, "you are 
now worthy of my regard ; you hare con- 
quered yourself ! But there is still one more 
trial of your virtue requisite for my child's 
happiness/' 

" Name it !" said Noureddin, " and what- 
ever it may be, I promise cheerfully to com- 
ply with it/* 

"You are now miserable and unhappy; 
you are excited by the hopes of regaining 
Fatima^ and for this you are willing to sacri- 
fice your talisman. But shall you not repine 
when it is gone? Shall you not regret its 
loss when a prey to those changes, — those 
sudden fears, which you, then, like others, 
must suffer from ?" 

Noureddin made no reply: he felt the 
truth of what Hamoud said, and he would 
not deny there was danger of his regretting 
the talisman. 

" If you act hastily and then repent, you 
will be unhappy," continued Hamoud, " and 
you will look upon Fatima as the cause of 
your unhappiness. If you are not convinced 
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that the knowledge of futurity is an evil in 
this state of trial, keep your talisman, for it 
is, in that case, your greatest treasure," 

" It has been my curse !" exclaimed Nou- 
reddin bitterly ; " well did it deserve to be 
the gift of the malignant Arimanes, and well 
did I merit such a punishment for my pre- 
sumptuous folly/' 

'^ You may think differently hereafter, 
Noureddin. While the talisman predicted 
good, you fancied yourself happy in its pos* 
session." After considering a few minutes, 
Hamoud continued, ^' Could you keep the 
talisman, and yet refrain from consulting it ? 
That would, indeed, be a proof you were con-* 
vinced of your error." 

"Would that satisfy you, Hamoud? — • 
would you then trust me?" 

" I would ; for then I should know that 
your rejection of the talisman was not the 
effect of a mere transient disappointment; 
and you would not then be likely to regret 
your sacrifice. But we will speak no more 
of this to-day. You are agitated with what 
has passed, and what you now resolve upon 
may not approve itself to your cooler judg- 
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ment. Consider well before you decide, and 
I will visit you again to-morrow to know the 
result of your deliberations : till then, fare- 
well." 

Hamoud parted from Noureddin with re- 
newed expressions of interest and kindness, 
and returned to Fatima, whom he found 
anxiously awaiting the result of his visit* 
He told her, in general terms, that he had 
found Noureddin much depressed by his 
misfortunes, and that he had offered him 
assistance, and done all in his power to com- 
fort him ; but he said nothing of the talisman, 
nor yet of Noureddin's contrition for his 
neglect of herself. He waited to see what 
would be his resolution on the morrow, and 
even supposing that it should be such as he 
desired, he considered it prudent to see it 
carried into effect, before he risked his child's 
happiness upon the trial. 

Fatima was satisfied with Hamoud's as- 
surances ; she saw that Noureddin had now 
a friend in her father ; and when he ceased 
to be so entirely deserted and unhappy, he 
ceased to interest her feelings so deeply. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



NouBBDBiN spent the night in anxious 
thought, but when Hamoud went to him the 
following day, he met him with a cheerful 
countenance. *' You fear my inconstancy, 
Hamoud/' he began, as soon as they were 
seated, '^ and you say justly, that the repen- 
tance of a day is not a sure earnest of con- 
tinued amendment. Listen then to the trial 
I propose to myself. For one year the tab- 
lets have already declared my fate, so far as 
I have consulted them ; but beyond that time, 
futurity is as unknown to me as to the most 
ignorant of my fellow-mortals. For these 
twelve months I will still keep the talisman, 
but never will I open it; and whatever anxieties 
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and cares may chance to be my lot, (and 
doubtless they will be many), I will refrain 
from looking into futurity, but struggle pa- 
tiently with my lot, whatever it may be. If, 
when the sun has again completed his circle 
in the heavens, I can say that, with the talis- 
man in my possession, I have never used it, 
you will then know that my resolution is 
fixed. I will then resign it for ever; and 
then " 

" And then Fatima is yours." 

We pass over all that Noureddin uttered 
in the joy of his reconciliation vnth the 
father of Fatima, and all that Hamoud said 
to strengthen him in his resolution of aban- 
doning the talisman. Noureddin, relieved 
from the burden of a mysterious secret, 
could once more enjoy that sympathy which 
he had so long been deprived of; and Ha- 
moud was eager to show by the interest he 
took in his welfare, that he believed in his 
promises, and was once again his friend* 
They consulted about Noureddin's future 
plans. ''An embassy is setting off to the 
Venetian state," said Hamoud, '' and your 
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relative is one of the officers appointed to 
attend it. I hear that the Sultan is anxious 
to impress upon the Infidels a fitting idea of 
his greatness and magnificence, and has 
ordered that several Effendi, and other wise 
men^ should be taken in the suite, to make a 
display of their wisdom before the barbarians. 
His Sublime Majesty has heard that the 
presumptuous Franks boast themselves to 
be more learned than we of the true faith ; 
they hold in contempt the sanctity of our 
holy DerviseSy therefore the Sultan has 
ordered that search should be made for such 
as are skilful in the vain learning of the 
Infidels, and who understand their language. 
You are every way qualified for the post, and 
as the ambassador is impatient of the delay 
occasioned by the difficulty there is in find* 
ing such as are suited to the important office, 
he will doubtless gladly receive you. Will 
you consent to my making the application ?" 

** Willingly, — since I cannot see Fatima, 
let me quit the place which she inhabits. But 
my equipment " 

" — Shall be my care. Nay, refuse not, my 
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SOD, SO trifling a service from one who owes 
his whole fortune to your generous support." 
Hamoud hastened from Noureddin, to make 
the necessary inquiries. He found it was, in 
fact, as he had beard : the embassy was 
actually waiting for a person answering the 
Sultan's wishes. In this emei^ncy, Nou- 
reddin's relative was glad to recommend one 
of his own family to fill the post, and the 
amhassador was equally pleased to receive 
him, and be enabled to embark. Hamoud's 
generous kindness, assisted by the zeal and 
experience of Hamet, soon provided Nou- 
reddin with every thing suitable to his new 
situation, and in a few days he was ready to 
depart. Hamet, now restored to his ancient 
importance, attended him as his servant, 
while Omra was left to make the best he 
could of his master's affairs under the super- 
intendence of Hamoud. The latter accom> 
Danied Noureddin on board the vessel in 

e was to embark, " Have you 

" he asked, 
replied Noureddin, smiling ; 

ve ceased to be anxious for its 
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safety. I feel already more cheerful and 
contented ; would that the hour were come 
when I might resign it, never to see it more." 

'' Be not too impatient for the future, my 
son/' answered Hamoud, with gentle earnest* 
ness, ^^ or it will not bring the happiness you 
anticipate. You have hitherto thought only 
of the pleasures of life, and in seeking these 
too eagerly, you have reaped its pains. Think 
henceforth of the duties of your lot, and 
perchance you may find its pleasures also; 
they must be sought together, or believe me, 
you will again be disappointed ; and remem- 
ber that my regard, and the love of Fatima, 
depend upon your conduct." Saying these 
words, Hamoud took an affectionate leave of 
Noureddin, and stepped into the boat which 
waited to convey him to the shore. 

Noureddin now prepared himself to enter 
with vigour upon a new course of life. In- 
stead of idly dreaming away his existence in 
expecting the good or evil which was to 
befall him, he resolutely bent his mind to the 
duties of the present, conscious that his hap- 
piness must rest upon the manner in which 
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he should fulfil them. It must be acknow- 
ledged he did not find it so easy to sacrifice 
the talisman^ as in his hour of distress he 
had imagined. Twice, during the voyage, 
his hand was upon the casket, and it required 
all his self-command to refirain from opening 
it ; once, when the ship run aground, 
and for several hours the greatest fear pre- 
vailed lest they should be obliged to leave 
her. The despair of the captain and the 
crew, whose heads would pay the forfeit of 
their neglect, even if they escaped the waves, 
— ^the terror of the ambassador and his suite, 
—the ruin of his own prospects, were almost 
more than Noureddin could bear ; he longed 
to examine the talisman, but his resolution 
conquered, and when the danger was 
passed, and the vessel once more danced 
joyously over the waves, there was no lighter 
heart than Noureddin's, as he stood watching 
the sparkling foam of the waters, and blessed 
Allah for enabling him to resist this first 
temptation. 

His next trial was not so overpowering, 
but it was of longer continuance. The am* 
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bassador was taken dangerously ill ; appre- 
hensions existed of the plague, and for several 
days the whole suite were in the greatest con- 
sternation; their chief's death would have 
obliged them to return, and Noureddin knew 
that a second appointment was uncertain. 
After keeping them in suspense for upwards 
of a week, the ambassador happily recovered, 
and Noureddin was amply repaid for his for- 
bearance, by the enjoyment of that intense 
pleasure which the removal of long and pain- 
ful anxiety alone can give. On arriving at 
Venice, he gave himself up to the various oc- 
cupations incident to his new situation ; nor 
did he now neglect to pay those attentions of 
courtesy and kindness to others which he 
had himself felt the want of so keenly. He 
again became remarkable for the gentle 
suavity of his manners, and the generous in- 
terest he evinced for the happiness of those 
around him. He once more devoted himself 
to the acquirement of knowledge, but it was 
with moderation, and not, as formerly, at the 
expense of higher obligations. When eager 
in some interesting pursuit, he was disposed 
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to murmur at the interruption caused by th6 
claims of others upon his time — ^he would re- 
collect his past errors, and the parting ad- 
monitions of Hamoudy and control his im- 
patience; and when he, in his turn, was 
weary, and sought refreshment in society, he 
reaped the reward of these sacrifices in the 
welcome he received, and the sympathy he 
had given to others was returned to himself. 
Noureddin's character visibly improved — ^his 
thoughts no longer centi^d solely in him-^ 
self — in his own pursuits, his own happi- 
ness — ^he thought of others, and for others, 
and every day increased the affection and re- 
spect with which he was regarded. 

But while Noureddin thus fulfilled the 
duties of his station, and became daily better 
satisfied with his lot, and better pleased with 
every thing around him, he still looked for- 
ward with increasing anxiety and hope to 
the period of his return. He acquainted 
Hamoud firom time to time with his strug- 
gles — ^his trials, and his perseverance in 
his resolution, and, when by his continued 
steadiness to his promise, he thought he had 
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acquired a right to be believed, he ventured 
to add some little tokens of remembrance to 
Fatima, which he entreated Hamoud not to 
withhold from her. Fatima was surprised 
and gratified ; she soon began to look for- 
ward to receiving his communications, and 
was disappointed if they did not arrive when 
she expected; she took pleasure in wear- 
ing the dresses and ornaments which he 
sent her, and would sometimes be heard to 
'• wonder what could detain the embassy 
so long among the Infidels." Her father 
smiled at the curiosity she suddenly evinced 
to hear all that in any way related to the am- 
bassador and his suite, but he no longer 
sought to repress her feelings : on the con- 
trary, he was pleased to perceive that her 
affections were gradually returning to him 
whom she would, probably, soon have to re- 
ceive again as her lord. 

Meanwhile the time approached when 
Noureddin would have to make his final 
decision : the year of probation was draw- 
ing to a close, and the talisman must 
soon be resigned — never to return to him. 
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It again became the subject of his thoughts, 
and the temptation to consult it once more 
grew stronger and stronger. '* To take one 
look at his destiny before he gave up the 
power for ever, could scarcely," he said to 
himself, *^ be an infringement of his pro- 
mise — he' intended to part with the tablets, 
but surely he might question them first if he 
chose ?" But these thoughts, though they 
would arise in his mind, Noureddin steadily 
repressed, and this he did the more easily 
from having acquired, by small sacrifices, a 
habit of self-denial and self-discipline. He 
endeavoured to fix his mind calmly upon the 
actual benefit, if any, which the talisman had 
been to him.: " Had it," he asked himself, 
" brought him the good he had anticipated 
from its possession ? Had it not rather 
brought, him evil? Had he gained tran- 
quillity by knowing . the. future ? and had 
that tranquillity, when gained, been the 
tranquillity of contentment, or the cold and 
joyless apathy of indifference ? And, lastly, 
had the knowledge of distant trials and mis- 
fortunes enabled him to meet them with 
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greater fortitude, or had not their anticipa- 
tion rendered them ten-fold more dreadful, 
and filled him with despair ? He had been 
miserable even in prosperity whilst the talis- 
man had been the guide of his conduct — 
he had been happier, even in adversity, since 
he had ceased to consult it. Should he, 
then, to gratify an idle curiosity, again sub- 
ject himself to its baneful influence, fbilSjit 
his own self-respect, and weaken, if not de- 
stroy, for ever, his hopes of a re-union with 
Fatima ? And this for what ? For the gra- 
tification of a moment to be followed by 
ceaseless remorse !" Noureddin hesitated 
no longer; he removed the talisman from 
his sight, and drove it steadily from his 
thoughts. 

The embassy was now upon the eve of re- 
turning to Constantinople. While it waited 
for the ambassador to fix the lucky day and 
hour of his departure, Noureddin employed 
himself in collecting presents for Fatima and 
his friends, and in arranging his future plans. 
In considering these, the thought that he 
was not to return to his early home would 

o 2 
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sometimes painfully cross his mind, and he 
could not thinky without sorrow, of seeing 
the abode of his childhood possessed by 
strangers. But he endeavoured to suppress 
the feeling as unmanly, and perhaps weak, 
and strove not to embitter the joys of the pre- 
sent by useless regret. 

At length, the time being pronounced 
propitious, the ambassador and his suite went 
on board, and they immediately set sail with 
a fair wind, and all in high spirits at the 
thoughts of their return home. But none felt 
so happy as Noureddin. He had written to 
inform Hamoud of the time when he expected 
to return, and he had requested him to give 
Fatima a history of the talisman, and ac- 
quaint her with his resolution to resign it. 
This he hoped to do before his return, but 
the voyage proved so favourable that the 
ship arrived in port the niorning of the event- 
ful day which closed bia year of trial. Re- 
solved not to present himself before Hamoud 
until he had resigned the talisman, he was 
deliberating where he should pass the night, 
when a letter was put into his hands ; it was 
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from Hamoud. He unfastened the silken 
thread with trembling impatience^ and read 
as follows : 

** Noureddin, — I can now trust you with 
my child's happiness. Your trial ends to- 
night; restore the talisman, and to-morrow 
come and seek Fatima, who is as anxious as 
yourself to be reconciled. The house of your 
fathers is still yours; accept it, my son, 
together with the half of my fortune, as a 
proof of my friendship." 

The night came which closed the last day 
revealed by the tablets: Noureddin placed 
the talisman before him, and with his arms 
folded on his breast, prayed for the spirit to 
appear. 

There was a slight quivering in the moon- 
beam which played upon the open lattice, 
and the vision which had before appeared to 
him was there. 

*• Noureddin," said the spirit, with mild 
benignity, ^^ I am again permitted to answer 
thy prayer. Speak ; — what is now thy sup- 
plication?'' 

" Guardian Spirit !" answered Nour^din, 
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** the weakness of an erring and presump- 
tuous mortal has been mine. I have dared 
to murmur when I ought to have obeyed, 
and I am punished. Take back, in mercy, 
the talisman you granted to my importunity, 
and restore me to peace." 

^' Once returned, Noureddin, the talisman 
is returned for ever. Pause then, and remem- 
ber there will be no second trial." 

** I demand none/' replied Noureddin, 
" I am satisfied." 

^* The clouds which chase each other in the 
storm, the billows which break upon the 
shore, are not more fleeting than the resolves 
of mortals. You may change, Noureddin, — 
your firmest resolutions may fade as the 
summer dew before the noon day sun, and 
again you may be discontented and unhappy." 

" Guardian Angel !" answered Noureddin, 
" thou readest aright the frailty of my being ; 
this talisman is a temptation too strong for 
the weakness of an erring nature ; remove it 
from me, and impart to me the strength I 
need, to bear with humble thankfulness, my 
future destiny." 
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*'I am ever near thee, Noureddin; but 
when fears again agitate thy bosom, shalt 
thou not rather pray for the talisman to end 
them V 

" I will pray to Allah, and he will give his 
servant peace," answered Noureddin. 

^* He will," replied the spirit, in a voice so 
soft and sweet, that Noureddin held his 
breath to listen. " Allah will give his humble 
and confiding servants peace. He sends them 
trials to improve their virtue, to wean them 
from earth, and bring them to heaven and to 
himself. Without trial, man cannot enter 
the abodes of bliss ; but prayer is the talis- 
man of contentment, — it can soothe the 
tempest to a calm, it can stem the angry 
billows, and hush them to repose. With 
this talisman, Noureddin, you will find 
peace." 

*^ I ask not to be exempt from trial," said 
Noureddin, " but I would pray that the hopes 
of the future may again be mine." 

"You resign the talisman, and hope and 
fear will again be the companions of your 
pilgrimage. When in ignorance you rejected 
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V a 

their salutary influence^ yoar bounded view 
saw only the present scene of vicissitude and 
change, and yon were unhappy; but listen 
to their teachings, and they will tell you of 
other worlds, pure, bright, and unchangeable, 
— there place your hopes, and there, Noured- 
din, you will find happiness. Farewell." 



THE END. 
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